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LYRE OF LOVE. 



VOLUME THE SECOND. 




FOa JOHN SIIARPE, OPPOSITE TORE [lO'JSE, PICCADIIXY. 
1806. 



ALt CHANGETH. 



" The angry wiuds not aye 

Do cuif the roarîng deep ; 

And though heavens often weep> 

Yejt do they smile for joy, when cornes dismay ; 

Frosts do not ever kill the pleasant fiow'rs ; 

And love hath sweets, when gone are ail the sours.'* 

This said a Shepherd^ closing in his anns 

His Dear ; who blush'd to feel love's new alarms ! 

Drummond qf Hawthom/kn, 



m» 



As the second volume of this séries of our Âina- 
tory Poetry extends to Living Charâcters, 
perhaps two or three preliminaty observations will 
oot be coosidered superfluous. 

Contcmporaty bîography, however restricted as 
to îts limits, is necessarily subject to many diffi- 
culties. Facts are not always attainable^ and, 
wlien known, not hastily to be divulged. Oflen 
bas it beeu found expédient to acquiesce in the 
décision of Dr. Johnson, who, when delineating 
the transactions of persons with whom he had been 
acquainted, thought it better to state nothing that 
he suspected to be ialse, than to alfirm ail that hc 
believed to be true. 
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It is by thîs test tbat the Editor of the présent 
Woik feeb no reluctance to be tried. He may 
hâve been misled ; but he k not conscious of hav- 
uig misrepresented the statements with which he 
met, or the uiformation with which he was &« 
Toured. 

I>ecember, 1805« 
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WILLIAM THOMPSON. 

1740. 

William Thompson, second son of tbe Révérend Francis 
Thompson, was probably bom at Broogh in Westmorer 
land, of which his father was yicar, about the year 1718. 
He was sent early to the University of Oxford, where 
he became a Fellow of Queen*s Collège. Few anecdotes 
are recorded of his li£e ; nor is the time of his death as- 
certained. 

Two years tiefore his entering into orders (1736), he ap« 
pears to baye been attracted by the channs of a lady 
named Woodfoid, but it is not certain that she was the 
tame who is celebrated as Iantue, in moet of his subsé- 
quent poems. Iartiib, howeyer, couJd not be unknown 
to him àbout the year 1740, since she is introduced in 
his description of an i^ness tiiat terminated in the small- 
poz, finom which he was at that time recoyering. 

The Day was Valentine's, when levers' woonds 
Aiîpesh begin to bleed, and sighs to warm 
The cbilly rigonr of relenting skies ! 
Sacred tbe day to innocence and mirth ; 
The festival of Youth 1 In seeming health» 
As custom bids, I haiPd the year's fair mom. 
And with its earliest purple braid my biows j 
The violet or primrose breathing sweets, 
New to the sensé. lAimn by my sîde, 
More lovely than the season 1 rais'd her voice. 
Observant of its rites, in festal lajrs. 
And tfans •ddresi*d the patron of tfat i^irijiK : 

▼OL. II. B 
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** Haîl Valentine ! at thy approach benign, 
Profiue of gems, the boflom of the earth 
Her fragrani gtores unfolds : the fields rc^joice. 
And in tha infanoy of plenty smile r 
The Tallies langh and sing : the woodK alive 
Sprout into floating verdare, to embower 
Those happy lovera who record thy praise; 
Hail Valentine ! at thy approach benign, 
Inhaling génial raptures ftt)m the son, 
The plumy nations swell the song of joy, 
Thy Boaring choristen ! The lark, the thrusfa. 
And ail the' aërial people, from the wren 
And linnet to the eagle, feel the stings 
Of amorous delight, and sing thy praise. 
Hail Valentine ! at thy appnMch benign, 
Quick o>er the softening soal the gentle gales 
Of Spring, awaking bliss, instinctire move 
The ardent yooth to breathe thè sighs of faith 
Into the virgin's heart ; who, siek of love, 
With ec^al fires and pufity of trutfa 
Consenting, blushes while she chaunts thy praise." 

So suDg Iantbb ! to my heart I prest 
Her spotless sweetness : when» (with wonder hear!)- 
Though she shone smiling by, the torpid powers 
Of heaviness weigfa'd down my beamless eyes. 
And pre8S*d them into night. The dews of death 
Hung clammy on my forehead, like the damps 
Of mîdnight sepnlchres; which silent op'd, 
By weeping widow or by friendship's hand, 
Yawn hideoas on the OBOOn, and blast the stan 
With pestilential reck. My head is torn 
With pangs insuffrable j pulsive starts 
And pungent aches now grinding through the braÎB, 
To mfulness hurrying the tormented sensé. 
And hâte laf being. — Poor Ianthb wept 
In bitterness, and took me by the haod 
Compassionately kind : ^ Alas/ she cried, 
* What sudden change is this ?>— Again she wept ! 
< Say, cah Iamthe prove the source of pain 
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To Tliamalm ? fbrbid it, gracious fleaven !' 
' No, beanteoos Innocence l as soon the rose 
Sbail poison with its balm ; as soon the dove 
Become a white dissembler ; and the stream 
With lulling mnrmurs, creeping through the grove, 
Offend the sheplieid's slnmb^' .... Scaree my tongue 
Thèse ialtering accents stainmer*d» down I sink^ 
And a léthargie stupor steeps my sensé 
In dull oblivion. • 

More than six years after this affecting event, Ianthe is 
still desCribed as the associate of his w^ks, and the in- 
spirer of his poetical feelings. Circumstances doubtless 
occurred inimical to the intercoorse that had so long sub- 
àsted between (^se lovers ; but in wbat those circum- 
stance» consisted, or at what period the anticipations of 
happiness were exchanged for the regrets of disappoiut- 
ment, is wfaolly uncertain. Bacchus, as we leam from 
the poet'silines *' beneath a Vihe, under the picture of 
Horace,^' thoagh generally the auxiliary of Venas, was 
at length implored to counteritct the inâneoce to which 
be once contributed. — 

'< With' social'jo3rswe ndse the honr. 
But banish Cupid finom the bow'r : 
Seren lustres past, ah ! wJiy should 1, 
And why should Horace pine and sigh ? 
No more he beckons Pyrrha to the grot, 
His Lydia, my Ianthe, both forgot." 

■ .. . , ■ . \ 

Fromihe ei(i9ti|)g.!S.ffusioQS of his amatory muse, it raay be 
reg^tted that Thompson bas not been solicitous to pré- 
serve the three bopks of love-elegies, entitled " Stella," 
.which he pttblished ia 1736. His verse is polished and 
mellifluous» his jsentinients are délicate and tender, his 
imagery i^ txften beauti(uUy luxuriant. His greotest de- 
fect is the want of originality. 
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WILUAM nOMfSQII. 



THB LOYERS» NIGHT. 



Lvu.'b in tlie anm of him she lav^d, 
lAinm àgh'd tlie kiadest tlÙBgs : 
Her fond sunendcr he approv'd 
Whfa smiies; and thns» enamouKd» sîngs. 

« How sweet are lavent tows by night» 
LapM in a honey-socAde grove! 
Wlwn Venus sheds her gentle light» 
And soolhs the yielding sool to love. 

Soft as the sîleiit-footed dews 
That steal upon the star^light hours ; 
Warm as a love-sîck poètes muse ; 
And fragrant as the breath of floVrs. 

To hear our tovb the noon gnms pale. 
And pants Endynûon's wannth to prove ; 
Whik emulooSy the Nightingale 
Thîck-vaibling trills her lay of love. 

r 

The silveMOunding shining sphères 
That animate the gkrwing skies, 
Nor charm so much, as thou, my ears, 
Nor bless so much, as thou, my eyes. 

Thus let me clasp thee to my heart, 
Thus mk in sofbiess on thy breast! 
Ko cares shall haunt us, danger part. 
For ever loving» ever blest. 
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Censorious eavy dares not blâme 
The passion which thy trutb inspires : 
Ye stars» bear witness that my flame 
Is chaste as your eteraal fires 1^ 

Love saw them (lûd among the boughs), 
And heard him siag their mutual bliss 1 
• Enjoy/ cried he, ' Ianthe's vows ; 
But, oh ! I envy thee her kiss.' 



TO lANTHB» A HYMN TO MAY. 

Whbbb lives the man (if such a man ihere be) 

In idle wilderness or désert drear, 

To beauty's sacred power an enemy ? 

Let fbol fiends harrow him ; JTII drop no tear. 

I deem that cari by beauty's power unmov'd 

Hated of Heaven, of none but hell approv'd ; 

O raay he never love, O never be belov'd ! 

Hard is his heart, unmdted by thee, May ! 

Unconscious of love's nectar-tickling sting. 

And, unrelenting, cold to beauty's ray ; 

Beauty the mother and the child of spring 4 

Beauty and wit déclare the sexes even ; 

Beauty to woman, wit to man is given ; 

Ndther theslime of earth, but each thefireof Héaven. 

Alliance sweet! let beauty wit apprpve. 

As flowers to sunshine ope the ready breast ; 

Wit beauty loves, and nothing else can love ; 

The best alone is grateful to the best : 

Perfection has no other parallel 1 

Can light with darkness, doves with ravens dwell ? 

As soon,perdie,shaUHeaven communion hold with hell* 
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Corne then, Ianthe ! milder thau the Spring^ ' 
And gratefùl as the rosy moilth of Maj, 
O corne ; the birds the hymn of Nature dng 
Inchanting wild, froin every bush and spray : 
Swell the green-gems and teem along the vine^ 
A firagrant promise of the Aiture wine ; 
The spirits to exalt, the genîus to refine ! 

Let us our steps direct where father Thames 
In silver windings draws his humid traîa. 
And poursy where'er he roUs his naval streams^ 
Pomp on the city, plenty o'er the plain. 
Or by the banks of Isis shall we stray, 
(Ah, Mfhy so long fiom Isis banks away ?) 
Where tbousand dsMBsels dance, and thousand shep* 
herds play. 

Or choôse yôii rather Theron's calm retreat, 

Embosom'd, Surrey, in thy verdant v^le, 

At once the muses* and the grâces' seat ! 

There gently listen to my faithful taie ; 

Along the dew-brigbt parterres let us rbve ;^ ,- 

Or taste the odours of the mazy-grove : 

Hark ! how the turtles coo ; — Ilanguish, too, withlove! 

Amid the pleasaunce of Arcadian scènes, 
Love steals his nient arrows on my breast ; 
Nor falls of vrater, nor enamelPd greens, 
CaQ soothe my anguish, or invite to rest. 
You» dear Ia^tiie 1 y ou alone impart 
Balm to iny wounds, and cordial to my smart : 
The apple of my eye, the life-blood of my heart, 

With Une of silk, with hook of barbed steel^ 
Beneath this oaken umbrage let us lay. 
And from the water's crystal bosom stea| 
Upon the grassy bank the finny prey ; 
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The perch, with pturpk speckled mgpifrH ; 

The cel, ia silver iaby rmth self nMl'd ; 

And cairp^ aU-bunish'd o'er wikh diopt of wcaXy gpkt 

Or shall the meads invite, with Iris* hues 
And nature's pencii gay diversify'd» 
(For pow the sun has lick'd away the dewt) \ 
Fair flushing^and bedeck'd likevirgin bride? 
Thither (for they invite us) well repair ; 
C!oUect and veave whate'er îs sweet and fair, 
A posy for thy breast, a |^rland for thy hain 

Fab* ts the lily, clad in balmy snow ; 

Sweet is the rose, of spripg the smiling eye : 

NIpt by the winds, their heads the lîlies bow ; 

Cropt by the hand, the roses fade and die. 

Though now in pride of youth and beauty drest^ 

O think, Ianthe, cruel tlme iays waste 

The roses of the cheek, the lilies of the breast, 

Weep not ; but rather, taqght by this, ipnprove 
The présent fresbness of thy springing prime : 
Bestow thy grâces on the God of love, 
Too precious for the wither'd arms of Time. 
In chaste endearments, innocently gay, . 
Ianthb ! now, now love thy spring away ; 
£re cold October blasts despotl the bloom of May * 



JAMES THOMSON. 

1727-40. 

Among the Uhmtrioiis men tluit SootUmd bas had the ho» 
noar of prodocing, is tbe Poet of the Seasom, wlio 
was bom al Ednam, near Kdfo, in Roodmiglisliîiey Sep« 
tember the 1 Ith, 1 700. He stodied at Edinborgh» when, 
perhapg, influenced by the example of bis father, who 
had been nùnister of Ednani, in the presbytery of Kelao» 
bis attention was directed to theological pimoits; bat 
the ardoor of bis mind, discovered early in some poeti- 
cal exerciiea, loonindoced bim to relinqnish divinîty ibr 
poetry ; and, in the year 1725, Thomson arrÎFed in Lon- 
don, a yoiithjfal ad^entorer, in seaich of protection and 
patronage. Hère the friendship of Mallet, commenced 
at the unirersity, enabled bim to efiect the publication 
of " Winter," the part that first appeared of his " Sea* 
sons.'* Notwithstanding the celebrity this production 
bas since obtained, it stmggled painfnUy into existence, 
and remained for some time uunoticed. 

But the day of rétribution was at band. Thomaon be- 
came at length known to those who were qualified to 
estimate and récompense his tsJents. A place was oun- 
ferred on bim by Cbancellor Talbot, on his retum fixmi 
accompanying the son of that ndbleman in his travels : 
afterwaids introduced to Lyttelton, he obtained through 
bim a pension of 100/. from Frédéric Prince of Wales ; 
and receired, in addition to this favour, wfaen his tord» 
sbip came into power, the appointment of Snrveyor Ge- 
neral to the Leeward Islands, by wbich, deducting tbe 
payment of a deputy in office, he acquired an income of 
900 L per annum. His theatrical réputation induced 
the Prince to request the " Masque of Alfred,'* which 
was acted at Cliefden House, on the birth-day of the 
Princess Augusta, before his Royal Highness. Thpugh 
this pièce was tbe joint effort of MaUet and Thompson, 
to the latter is attributed the national Song of ''Rnle 
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Britamûa.'* ThomaoQ died at lus lioiiiè in Kew Lane, 
Angiut 87, 1746. He lus a plain nlDiiiiieiit m WefU 
minster Abbey, tbe charge of which was defrmyed by the 
profite arising firom a splendid editkm of hu wofki, pob- 
lidied by MiUar. A tablet, with a mémorial inacriptioii, 
bas aiso beeo placed in the wall of Riclniiood Chureh, 
to dénote and préserve the site of his intennent. It it 
to the présent Eail of Bnchan, in conjonction witfa 'I1m>- 
mas Paik, Esq. that the pablic are indebted for thisnse* 
in! and honoorable attention to the memory of an ad- 
miredbard! 
Ko cahmmy seems at one period to hsve been cireolated 
with more malicioas indnstry, tiian the assertion that 
Thomson was insensible to the delicacies of hwe ; to the 
blandidiments of that delig^tlbl intercoorse, which be 
bas described with snch beanty, force, and tendemeas. 
His writings most be permitted to vinificate him finm 
this nnmerited Obloqny ; since bis raptores, fiir finm be- 
ing fictitioas, were inspired by the impolse of affection. 
For Miss JStanley, whose perfections aie so fondly com- 
memorated in bis ** Sommer," and in the epitaph for 
her tomb, be may be conchided to hâve felt a r^aid 
somethiog exceeding the limited formality of friendship : 

to ber appear to aUnde those aflecting staazas be- 

giraiing, " TeU me, thoo Sool of her I lore?*» If his 
AuAmuL were Miss Yoong, of Ricfamond, he most hare 
loved her with the oonstancy cbaracteristic of nrtnoos 
attacfament. She is introdoced in the ** Sommer," pob- 
lisbed in 1727 : in the " Spring," 1788, she is again âd- 
verted to, with increasing solicitade-— 

<< Amahda, corne ! pride of my song ! 
Form'd by the Grâces, loyeliness itself ! 
Corne with those downcast looks, sedate and sweet, 
Those looks demore that deeply pierce the sool ; 
Where, with the light of thooghtfol reason mix'd, 
Shines liTcly foncy and the feeling heart : 
O corne 1 and while the rosy-footed May 
Steals binshing on, together let us tread 
The moming dews, and gather in their prime 
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Fresh blooming flowera to graoe UiQf taûM liair. 
And thy lov*d bomm, that improTeB.tiieir inreeta.** 

The conclusion ef this portion of the " Seasons," devoled 
entirely to love, and pioticipatioiitof dqmeftic bliss, suS- 
ciently évinça the sincerity of t^ poet's feelings» and 
tbe pnrity of hi»yiew8» Hit atteotions to Miss Yoaiig 
are beliered to baye continued till 1940» if not longer. 
Bit pevional effect, beavy and «ninyitîng, presented im>> 
thing tbat immediately attracted the regud of wornen in 
gênerai; and his notions reqpectibg property seem to 
hare prohibited bim from bastily eng^giiig in any unkm, 
to the dei^ands of whicb he considered bis resouroes 
inadéquate. 



Tell me, thou Soûl of her I love. 
Ah ! tell me, whither art thou âed ; 

To what tielightful world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead ? 

Or dost thou, free, at pleasure roam. 
And sometimes share thy lover's woe, 

Where, void of thee, bis cheerless home 
Can now, alas ! no comfort know? 

Ob ! if thou bover'st round my walk» 
While, under cvery well-known trec, 

I to thy fancied Shadow talk. 
And every tear îs fuU of tbee : 

Sbould then the weary eye of grief, 
Beside some sympathetic stream. 

In slumber find a short relief, 
Oh^ visit thou my soothlng dream ! 



\ 
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TO AMANDA. 



Unlbss with my Amanda bleit» 
In vain I twin^ tbe ^^oodbine bower ; 

Unless to deck her sWeeter breas^. 
In vain I lear the breathing flower ! 

. Av^aken'd by the génial year. 

In vain the birds around me sing ; 
In vain the freshening fields appear : 
Without my Love there is no spring. 



Habd is the fate of him ^ho iQves, . 

Yet dares not tell his trembHng pain 
But to the sympathetic graves. 

But to the lonely listening plain. 

Oh ! when she blesses next your shadé ; 

Oh ! when her footsteps next are seen» 
In flowery tracts along the mead. 

In fresher mazes o^er the green ; 

Ye gende Spîrits of the Vaïe, 

To whom the tears of love are deair , , . 
From dying lilies waft a gale. 

And sigh my sorrows in her ear : . 

Oh, tell her what she cahnot blâme, 
Though fear my tongue jnust ever biad ; 

Oh, tell her, that my virtuous flame 
Is as her spotliéss soûl refin'd. 
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Not her own gaaidian angd eyes 
With chaster tendoness his care ; 

Not pmcr her own wishes rise, 
Not liolier her own sighs in pnyV. 

Bat if, at fint^ her YÎtfpn fear 

Should start at Lov^s saspected name, 
With that of FViendship sooth her ear— 

True love and friendship are the same ! 



O NiGBTiNGAUiy best poet of the grove ! 

That plaintive strain can ne^er bekmg to thee, 
Blest in the fiill possession of thy love : 

knd that strain, sweet Nightîngale, to me ! 

Tîs mine, alas ! to moum my vretched fate : 

1 love a maid who ail my bosom charms, 
Yet lose my days ^^ithout this lovely mate ; 

Inhuman fortune keeps her fiom my arms. 

You, happy birds ! by naturels simple laws 
Lead your soft lives> sustain'd by naturels iaat ; 

You dweil where-ever roving fancy draws. 
And love and song is ail your pleasing care: 

Bot we, vain slaves of int^rest and of pride, 
Dare not be blest, lest envious tongue should 
blâme ; 

And hence, in vam I languish for my bride : 
O moum with me, sweet bûrd ! my hdpless flame. 
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TO MISS YOUNO» WITH HIS •* SEASONS.'' 

AccEPTy loVd nymph ! this tribute due 
To tender friendship» love, and you ; 
But with it Uke what breath'd the vhole, 
Oh> take to tbiiie the poef s soûl t 
If fancy hère her power displays» 
And if a heart exalts thèse lays, 
You fairest in that fancy shine. 
And ail that heart is fbndly thine. 
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WILLUM SHESSTONM. 
1743. 

The accoDDt clf âhelutone exhibits few cîrcmiistances on 
which biognqpby is reqaired to ezpafiate^i By fàr tlie 
greater portkm of bit ezÎBteDCe was passed amidst the 
•cènes of bis nwtànty, and occiqpied in their décoration. 
He was intimately koown only to a small circle of friends, 
whose nnmber did not angment with bis yean. 

Winiam, eldest son of Thomas Shenstone, Esq. whose fa- 
tber pnrcbased the Leasowes that were to be iminorta- 
lized by the grandson, was born in the parish of Hales- 
Owen, Sbn^Mhire, ou the 18th of November, in the year 
1714. Aller a course of preparatory instmction nnder 
the Re?. Mr. Cmmpion, master of the school at Soliholly 
near Birmingham, be was entered a Commoner of Peiii- 
broke Collège, Oxford, in 1732 1 bat witbont finally at* 
tachiog himself to àny libéral profession; thoogh sach 
a measore had at first exercised bis reflectîon, princi- 
pally with the view of affi>rding bim the means by which 
to remedy the scantiness of bis patrimonial income. It 
is to be Uunented tliat Shenstone did not adhère to a de- 
sign that might ha^e been productive of most sahitary 
effects. The dîstempers of bis mind, as well as tbe de- 
rangements of bis fortune, may be traeed to this fatal 
neglect. He discovered his error, idien conviction served 
only to aggravate dissatisftiction. Amendment once be- 
come impracticable, there remains no consolation for the 
calamities of misconduct. • 

Irresdution and inactivîty seem equally to bave regulated 
the poet in his conduct towards Miss Graves, sister of the 
Anthor of the " Spiritual Quixotte,*' &c. ; to whom he 
became a sutor in 1735, and whose attractions he com- 
memorated, under the name of Dsua, so late as the 
year 1749. Unless, however, tbe disappointment it dis- 
plays be entirely fiction, tbe *' Pastoral Ballad,'* instead 
ôf being designed for Miss Graves, evidently refers to 
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Min O-, of whom Shenstone became enamoared while 
on a visit at Cheltenham, in the sammer of 1743. This 
lady is not onlikely to bave been the Playia of bis miiae. 

Unaettled iu bis pbms, unaffluent in bis circuiostances, on- 
ève^ in bis temper, and uninviting in bis persoo, it can 
ooc^ion no wonder tbat Sbenstone could never come to 
a détermination to marfy : — ^if, indeed, be ever met with 
an eligible opportunité for forming sucb a décision. He 
bas not, bowevér, èscaped tbe accusation of baving ima- 
gihed cruelty in bis Deua, at a time wben be knew her 
disposed to accept bis band, as well as bis addresset. 
Since soçb a proceeding must suppose dispositions wbich 
no sopbistry could palliate, let it be believed tbat hia 
CQDDplaint of rejection was deep and unfeigned ; tbat be, 
wbo was generally esteexned ibr rectitude and tender- 
ness of . mind, would not wantonly injure tbe feelings of 
a wQman be professed to love. 

The fbllowing stanzas (Elegy 25), wbile tbey place bis 
cbaracter in no unamiable point of view, neverthelesa 
show tbat, like Hammond, the writer of them aspired 
only to trifle life away. There are minds to whoni " the 
languor of inglorioos days," far from feeliug oppressive, 
is delightful ; wbose habituai indolence paralyses the few 
Tirtnes by whicb tbey migbt become estimable toothers, 
and satisfactory to tbemselves. Passive goodness is .not 
tbe merit to wbich a wise man ought to aspire» 

Paint is my bounded bfiss : not I refuse 
To range where daisies open, rivers roll, 

Wbile prose or song the laoguid bours amuse. 
And sooth tbe fond impatience of my sooi. 

A wbile Pli weave the roois of jasmine bowers. 
And urge with trivial cares the loiteriog year; 

A wbile PU prune my grove, protect my flowers, 
Tben, unlamented, press an early hier i 

Of thèse lov'd flowers tbe lifeless corse may sbare, 
Some bireling hand a fading wreath bestow ; 

Tbe rést will breathe as sweet, will glow as fair 
A» wben their master smil'd to see them glow : • 
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Tbe seqnent morn diall wake Um alfao qun ; 

The kid tgain diall wanton en tis BOim; 
Natnre wUl mile, wUl wear her bcti «tliie : 

Oh, lei noi genile Dxua tmik m aoam .'— 

WhUe the rode heane cooTeys me dow away, ^ 
And careleH eyes my Tolgar Ate prodain» 

Let thy kind tear my utmort worth t/eipay, 
Andy softly sighiog» Tiiidicate my fiuM. 

O Dblia ! cbeer^d by thy saperior praise, 
I bless the nient path the Fates decree ; 

Pleas*d, irom the U>t of my inglorioDS days, 
To raise tbe moments crofvn^ withbli«s aàd thee ! 

Shenitone died at tbe Leaflowes^ Febmary 11, 1765, and 
was boried onder a pfadn flat stone, in the cfaurch-yaid 
of Hales-Owen. flis friend Grayes afterwaids eiected 
an Um to bis Memory, graced with an Inscription, ia 
the church of that place. LjrtteHon, in commemoratioa 
of tbe poet, placed also an nm in the park at Hagley^ 

fioth Shenstone aud Hammond aboimd in senseless décla- 
mations against women, on accomt of tbe aTaricioosnesa 
lepeatedly impntedto the sez; fongetfid, it shoaU se^, 
that some proportion of property is in erery ntoation in- 
dispensable to hnman hiqppiness; While notiring Oiiglie 
to be considered more détestable thao a mereenaiy aa- 
crifice of the finest affectiona <tf oatr.natoiie» eqoatty )3e- 
stmctiTe of those affections is that total disregaid of re- 
flection and pmdence so often inculcated by the mistâkea 
Totaries of pleasore ! 



The star of Venus ushen in the daj, 
The first the loyeliest of the train that shine ! 

The star of Venus lends her brightest ray 
When other stars their Moidly beams raîgn. 
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Still in my breast one soft désire remains. 
Pure as that star^ from guUt, from interest fiée: 

Has gentle Délia trip'd across tiie plains» 
And need I, Florio, name that wîsh to thee? 

While, cloy'd to find the scènes of life the same, 
I tune with careless hand my languid lays, 

Some secret impulse wakes my former flame. 
And fires my strain with hopes of brighter days. 

I slept not long beneath yon rural bowers ; 

And lo ! my crook with ilowers adom'd I see : 
Has gentle Délia bound my crook with flowers. 

And need I, Florio» name my hopes to thee ? 



Pebhaps it is not love (said I) 
That melts my soûl, when Flavia's nîgh; 
Where wit and sensé like her's agrée, 
One may be pléas'd, and yet be firee. 

The beauties of her polish'd mind, 
It needs no loyer's eyes to iînd ; 
The hermit, freesing in his cell, 
Might wisb the gende Flavia welL 

' It is not love ;'-— averse to bear 
The servile chain that lovers wear ! 
Let, let me ail my fears reqiove, 
My doubts dispel— it is not love ! 

Oh ! when did wit so brightly shine 
In any fbnn less iair than thine ? 
It is — it is Lovées subtle fire ; 
And uader inendship luika désire ! 
▼OL. n* c 
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A PASTORAL BALLAD. 

IN FOUR PARTS. 
ABSENCE. 

Ye shepherds so cheerfol and gay, 

Whose flocks hever carelessly roam, 
Should Corydon's happen to stray. 

Oh ! cali the poor wanderers home. 
AUow me to muse and to sigh, 

Nor talk of the change that ye find ; 
None once was so vratchful as I ; 

I hâve left my dear Phillis behind. 

Now I know what it is to hâve strove 

With the torture of dotibt and désire ; 
What it is to admire and to love. 

And to leave her we love and admire. 
Ah, lead forth my flock in the morn. 

And the damps of each evening repd ; 
Alas 1 I am faint and foriom : — 

I hâve bade my dear Phillis farewell ! 

Since Phillis vouchsaPd me a look, 

I never once dreamt of my vine ; 
May I lose both my pipe and my crook. 

If I knew of a kid that was mine : 
I priz'd every hour that vrent by, 

Beyond atl that had pleas'd me before ; 
But now they are past, and I sigh ; 

And I grieve that I priz'd them no morCé* 

But why da I languish in vain, 
Why wander <thu9 pensivdy hère ? 

Oh ! why did I corne iirom the plain 
Where I isé ion the fpùles of my dear ? . 
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They tell me, my favourite maid^ 
The pride of that yalley, is flown : 

Alas! where witli her I iK&ye stray'dy 
I could wander with pleasure> alone* 

When ibrc'd tbe fair nymph to fbrego, 

What anguish I felt at my heart ! 
Yet I thought — but it might not be so !*— 

Twas wîth pain that she saw me départ: 
She gaz'd, as I slowly withdrew ; 

My path I could hardly discem ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

The pilgrim that journeys ail day 

To visit some far distant shrine. 
If he bear but a relique away, 

Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Thus, widely remo\r'd from the fair, 

Where my vows, my dévotion I owe ; 
Soft hope is the relique I bear, 

And my solace wherever I go. 



HOPE. 

Mt banks they are fumish'd yrith bées, 

Whose murmur invites one to deep ; 
My grottos are shaded with trees ; 

And my hills are white over with sheq>. 
I seldom hâve met with a loss, 

jSuch health do my fountains bestow ; 
My fountains ail border'd with moss, 

Whece the hare-belk and violeti gtoïK. 

c 2 
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Not a pine in my giove is theré seen. 

But >with tendrils of woodbîne is bound ; 
Not a beech's more beautiful green. 

But a sweet-briar entwines it aroiiiid : 
Not my £elds, in the prime of the year, 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear. 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 

One would think, she migbt like to retire 
To the' bower l bave laboui'd to rear : 

Not a shnib that I heard her admire. 
But I hasted and planted it there ! 

how sudden the jessamine strove 
Witk the lilac, to render it gay ! 

Already it calls fnr my love, 
To prune the vild branches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlands, and gioves, 

Wfaat strains of wild melody flow ! 
How the nightingales warble tfaeir loves, 

From thickets of roses that bk>w ! 
And when her bright forrn shall appear ; 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear. 

As she may not be fond to resign; 

1 bave found out a gift for my fair, 

I bave found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear : 

She will say, < 'twas a barbarous deed \' 
For he ne^er could be true» she avet^d» 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard ■ 

Such tendemess foU from her tongne. ; 
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I ha?e heard her with sweetness unfold 

How tfaat Pity was due to a dove : 
That it ever attended the bold ; 

And she cali'd it the sister of Love. 
But her words such a pleasure oonvey, 

So much I her accents adore, 
Let her speak» and whatever she say, 

Methinks 1 should love her the morel 

Can a bofiom^ so gentle, remain 

Unmov'd when her Corydon sighs? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain. 

Thèse plains and this valley despise } 
Dear régions of silence and shade ! 

Soft scènes of coatentment and ease !' 
Where I could hâve pleasingly stray'd. 

If aught in her absence could piease. 

fiqt where does my Phillida stray ^ 

And where are her grote and her bowVs ? 
Are the groves and the vallies as gay. 

And the shepherds as gentle as oart ? * 
The groves may perhaps be as fsLir, 

And the face of the vaUies as fine ; 
The swains may in mannen compare. 

But their love is not equal to mine. 



soucrruDE. 



Why will you my passion reprove l 
Why term it a folly to grieye ? 

Ere I show you the charms of my Jove, 
She is fairer than you can believe t 
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WiHi her mien, she enamours the brave ; 

With her wît, she engages the free ; 
With her modesty, pleases the grave ; 

She is every way pleasing to me. 

! you that hâve been of her train. 
Corne and join in my amorous lays : 

1 could lay down my life for the swain 
That vfiW sing but a song in her praise. 

When he sings, may the nymphs of the town 
Corne trooping and listen the while ! 

Nay, on him let not Phillida frown ; 
But I cannot allow her to smîle. 

For when Paridel tries in the dance 

Any favour with Philiis to find. 
Oh, 1m}w with one trivial glance 

Might she ruin the peace of my mînd ! 
In ringlets he dresses his haïr, ' 

And his crook is bestudded aroond ; 
And hls pipe — oh, my Philiis, beware 

Of a magie there is in the sound ! — 

Tis his with mock passion to glow ; 

Tis his in smooth taies to unfold, 
' How her face is as bright as the snow ; 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold : 
How the nightingales labour the strain, 

With the notes of his charmer to vie ; 
How they vary their accents in vain, 

Repine at her triumphs, and die.* 

To the grove or the garden he strays. 

And pillages every sweet ; 
Then; suîtîng the wreath to his lays, 

He throws it at PhUlis's feet. 
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* O Phillis/ be whîspers, * more hits 
More sweet than tbe jessamine's flowcr ! 

iWfaat are pink» in a xnorn to compare ? 
What 19 eglantine after a shower ? 

' Then, the lily no longer is white ; 

Then, the rose is depriv'd of its bioom; 
TheiH the violets die vith despight } 

And the woodbines give up their perfiimef 
Thus glide the soft numbeis aloug» 

And he fancies no shepherd his peer ; 
Yet I never shouid envy the song, 

Were not Philiis to lend it an ear. 

Let his crook be mrith hyacinths bound» 

So Philiis the tfopby despise ; • 
liet his forehead with laurels be ciown'd, 

So they sbine not in Phillis's eyes. 
The language thait flows from the heart 

Is a étranger to Paridel's tongue : 
Yet may she beware of his art, • 

Or sure I n^ust envy the song i 



DlSAPPOINTMENT. 

Ye shepherds give ear to my lay. 

And take no more heed of my sheep ; 
They hâve nothing to do but to stray» 

I bave nothing to do but to weep I 
Yet do not my folly reprove : ' 

She was lair — and my passion begim ; 
She smil'd — and I could not but love ; 

She is faithlc90«— and I am. undoiie# r 



Perli«iniImsyoNlof«HtlMNigfat:f > 

Perhaps it «as plam to fonoe, 
ThataJiymph so complète «onlcl be sought 

By a swain more engaging titan me. 
Abl loire every faope can insfâre ; 

It baaiflieB wisdom the «faile; 
Ani thfi Mpof the nympb we admire 

Seems for ever adom'd witti a-siiûle. 

She is faithlessy and I am undone ! 

Ye that vritness the woes I endure ; 
Let reason instruct you to shun 

What it cannot instruct you to cure, 
Beware, how you loiter in vain 

Anûd nymphs of an higher degree i 
It is not fin* me to explain 

How Mr, and how fickle they be. 

Alas ! fîx>m the day that we met, 

What hope of an end to my woes ; 
When4 cannot endure to ibrget 

The glancç that undid my repose } 
Yet time may diminish the pain : 

The flowcTy and the shrub, and the tree« 
Which I rear'd for her pleasure in vain» 

In time may hâve comfort for me ! 

The sweets of a dew-sprinkled rose» 

The Sound of a murmuring stream, 
The peace which from solitude âows, 

Henceforth shall be Corydon's thème. 
High transports are shown to the sight» 

$ut we are not to find them our owd ;^ 
Fate never bestow'd such deitght» 

As l vith my Phillis had kno^n. 
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O ye woodSf spread your branches apaœ ; 

To your deepest recesses I fly ; 
Iwouid bide vrtth tbe beasts of the cfaase ; 

I would vaoitb from every eye. * 
Yet my reed sball resound thnxigh the grove 

With the same sad complaint it begun ; 
How she smilM, and I could not but love ; 

Was faithless, and I am undone ! 



^ 



EDWARD MOORE. 

1749. 

This poety who may justly be rtyled the Esop of tbe Fair, 
was bom Marcb 22, 1711» at Abingdon, in Berkshire. 
With no other literary acquisitions than were attainable 
by a common educatioD, and interrapted by commercial 
pursuits, to which he was restricted in the early part of 
life, Moore, determining to commence author, in 1744, 
pnblished " Fables for the Female Sez." The friend* 
ahip of Garrick having encourage him to tom his at- 
tention towards the stage » in 1753 he produced his second 
dramatic composition, <* Tbe Gamester." Gairick, who 
had assisted him in writing this tragedy, immediately 
established it by his acting. ' In 1753, Moore also pro- 
jected the séries of periodical papers entitled " The 
World ;" an effort mémorable in the history of tbe pro- 
jector, as it procured him the correspoudence of the ce- 
lebrated Lord Chesterfield: who, when the father was 
no more, with nnexampled and immémorial generosity, 
took the only son of the poet, Edward, under his protec- 
tion ; educating him till the âge of sixteeiî, then solicit- 
ing for him a place under government, and bestowing on 
him a fortune of 500 /. Embracing afterwards, however, 
the naval profession, young Moore died at sea, in 1773. 

In 1749, Moore was married to Miss Jenny Hamilton, a 
young lady of singular beauty, and highly accomplished; 
Lyttelton, whose attention he had endeavoured to at- 
tract, officiating as father to the bride. Beyond this 
however, owing to causes uow iuscrutable, it does noi 
appéar that his friendship was extended. Mrs. M., who 
long survived her husbaud, was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a place in the Palace, after his decease. 

Edward Moore died at his house in South Lambeth, Fe- 
bruary 28, 1757, before he had completed his 46th year. 
Kever settled in circumstances, he seems often to hâve 
stniggled under the pressure of poverty.-^ 



Hail power Omnipotent! me uiiinnok*d 
Thou deign'rt to visit ; far, alas ! unfifc 
To bear thy awfiil preMnoe. O retire ! 
At distance let me view thee : lest, too tàf^ 
I sink beaeath the terrors of thy face ! 

Moore's Hynui to Porertj. 

He was buiied, March 5, in the new groond belongîng to 
Lambeth. Cfaarch, near High Street; withont a stooe to 
distinguisb his dnst ! He is the archûect of his ORm inO' 
nnment. 



THE LOVER AND THE FRIEND. 

O THOU, for whom my lyre I string, 
Of whom I speak, and think, and sing l 
Thou constant object of my joys, 
Whose sweetness every wish employs ! 
Thou dearest of thy sex attend. 
And hear the Lover and the Friend. 

Fear not the poefs flattering strain ; 
No idle praise my verse shall stain : 
The lawly numbers shaU hnpart 
The faithful dictâtes of my heart ; 
Nor humble modesty ofTend, 
And part the Lover (rom the Friend. 

Not distant îs the cruel day 
That tears me from my hopes away : 
Then frown not, Fairest ! îf I try 
To steal the moisture from your eye ; 
Or fcMTce your heart a sigh to send, 
To rooum the Lover and the Friend. 



» 



Ho pciful joy my fife c^ knew. 
Bot what anse froan lofe aad yoa ; 
Nor cao I fear anotlicr pom 
Thao yooT pp UihIir ' » or dbdain; 
TbeD kt your looks ihôr pitr iend, 
To cheer the Loyct and tfae Fricnd. 

Whde yean I stiove against the ûuae. 
And soflcr'd ilb tliat want a name» 
Yet stiO the painfîil secret kept. 
And to mysdf in silence wept ; 
Till, giown anable to contend, 
I own^d the Lover and the Friend ! 

I saw you stilL — Yoor generous heart 
In ail my sonows bore a paît : 
Yet, while your eyes with pity gloVd, 
No words of hope your longue bestow'd i 
But, mildly, bid me cease to blend 
The name of Lover with the Friend. 

Sick with désire, and mad with piûn,. 
I seek for happiness in vain : 
Thou lovely Maid ! to thee I cry, 
Heal me with kiudness, or I die ; 
From sad despair my soûl défend. 
And ûx the Lover and the Friend 1 

Curs'd be ail wealth, that can destioy 
My utmost hope of earthly joy ! 
Thy giftsy O fortune ! I resign, 
Let her and poverty be mine ! 
And every year that life shall lend, 
Shall bless the havet and the Frie^d^ 



In vàîn> alas ! in vain I stnye 

To keep a dying hope alive ! 

The last sad remedj remains ; 

H'is absence that must heal my pains, 

Thy image from my bosom rend. 

And force the Lover from the Friend* 

Vain thougfat ! tbough seas between us roU;^ . 

Thy love is rooted in my souI ; 

The vital flood that warros my heart 

With thy idea mu^ départ ; 

And death's décisive stroke must end 

At once, the Lover and the Friend ! 



That Jenny's my friend, my delight, and my pride, 

I aiways hâve boasted, and seek not to hide ; 

I dwell on her praises wherever I go, 

They say Tm in love, but I answer " nO|> no.** 

At evening, oft times, with what pleasure I see 
A note from her hand, ** VU be with you at tea !" 
My heart how it bounds, when I hear her below \ 
But say not *tis love, for I answer " no, no." 

She sings me a song, and I écho each strain, 
** Again," I cry, " Jenny ! sweet Jenny, again l'* 
I kiss her soft lips, as if there I could grow. 
And fear Vm in love, though I answer " no, no/' 

She tells me her faults, as she sits on my knee ; 
I cbide her, and swear she's an angel to me : 
My shoulder she taps, and still bids me think so ; 
Whoknowsbutshe loves, though she tells me "no,no ?* 



Yiet wuA if Vf ttmptr, s» dirii an I 
laAaothcr beat, but iponIdronnnrrMyawm: 
Bcr bonn't loft pace ihaB I ncà to o'crtinnr, 
Aod widi to pcnoa^ vhOe I amer <« m» aof 



FnMiibenf7,aad«k,aadgood]aHHiar,ak! vkj 
Aould pradcDoe adrâc, and oompd me to iy? 
TbjiMiiiitiefyOlbrtiine! mafce harte to botov, 
jAnd let me dcMrvc ber ; or stin I say» *< BD 1* 



n 
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EDWARD LOVIBOND. 

1754. 

Of the life of LoTibond, fmaied in tbe tranquilUty of thè 
coontry, and diversified principally by the amusements 
of literature, it i» recorded only, that he was bom in the 
neighbourhood of liampton Court, in Middlesex, on his 
paternal estate ; that he aflerwards received bis educau 
tion at Kingston on Thames, uiider Mr. Wooddeson, a 
teacher whose worth is gratefîilly commetnorated by hiy 
jMipil ; and that he died, August 25, 1775, at bis house, 
near Hampton. 

Eqoally unsatisfactory mmt be the détail of his attaeh- 
ments and friendshipf . By his '* Cambrian Maid,'' hov^ 
ever, the K^tty whose musical powets so often eutranced 
his soûl, his addresses do not appear to bave been ac»> 
cepted. Nbr was he more successfulin subséquent at- 
tentions to Lauha, an Asiatic lady ^ wbo gave birtb to 
aeveral of his poetical compositions, and to whom the 
stanzas commeuciDg, '* What ! bid me seek another 
Fair?" seem particidarly to refer. This prédilection, 
indeed, involved him in an amicable contest with ^fiss G. 
which was miUntained for some time, in verse, with con- 
sidérable gaiety and talents. Perhaps this lady's ftiend- 
ship approxiioated towards a tenderer sentiment. She 
certainly evinced berself deeply interested in the fate 
of Lovibond, while living ^ and, when he was no more, 
lameuted him ia strains highly expressive of ber âffec- 
tion^ and not unwortby of his memory. 



TO KITTY. 



Amid thy native mountains, Cambrian Fair ! 
Were somc lone plant supported by thy care, 
Sav'd from the blast, from winter's chilling powen. 
In vernal suns, in vernal shades and showers. 



9â EDWABD LOYIBOMD. 

By tbeei revivîng ; did the favor'd tree 
Exîsty aad bioasoi» aad niatuK IgrtiM»?' 
To that selected plant did Heaven dispense» 
With vegetable life, a nobler sensé ; 
Would it not bless thy virtues? gentle Maid f 
Would ît not woo thy beauties to ifs shade ? 
Bid ail its buds in rich luxuriance shoot, 
To crown thy summer wlth autumnal fhiit ; 
Spread ail it's leaves, a pillow to thy rest ; 
Give ail it's flowers to languish on thy breast ; 
Reject the tendrils of the' uxorious vine* 
And stretch itfs longing arms — to circle thine ? 
Yes ; in Creation's intellectual reign, 
"Where life, sensé, reason, tirith progressive chain 
Dividîng, blending, form the* harmonious whole; 
That plant am I, distinguish'd by a soûl. 



What ! bid me seek another Fair, 
In untried paths of female wiles ? 

And postes weave of other hair. 
And bask secure in other smiles ^ 

Thy friendly stars no longer prize. 

And light my course by other eyes ? 

Ah, no ! — my dying lips shall close, 
Unalter'd love, as faith, professing ; 

Nor, praising him who life bestows, 
Forget who makes that gift a blessing f 

My last address to Heaven is due ; 

The last but one is ail— to you* 
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sut CHAULES WANBURT WILLIAMS. 

1756. 

This eccentric satirist, tKé fre«dom of whësé censure no 
considération could restrain, wfao was admived, feared, 
and dete8ted> was son of John Hanbniy, £aq. a South- 
Sea Directbr. After having represented the county of 
Monmodth, for séveral years, he was installed a Knight 
of the Eatb, in October 1744. In 1749, he was appointed 
envoy es^traordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of 
Berlin, at which he had oifioiated as minister during the 
three- fneceding yean. Sir Charles afterwards repre* 
aeiitrd the boroc^h of JLeonûnster in parliamëot, till hit 
embassy to Russie in 1754. Retuming to England, in 
conséquence of an iti state of health, he died on the 2d 
of November, 1759. 

He possessed considerablefMHties, both poetical and poli- 
ticaL More is not justly to be affirmed in favour of him, 
wboappears to ha?e been the votary of dissipation ; who 
delighted.ingratityiiighisown feeliAgs, at the expence 
of those of others ; and who oflen wanted courage to en- 
CDunter the resentdtènlt that his temerity had provoked. 



IMITATION OF MARTIAL. 

' ' • ' * ' 

CoMB, Chlpe^ ané give iné sweet kisses. 

For sweeter sure gkl never gave ! 
But yihjf in the midst of my blisses. 

Do you ask me how many i'd hâve } 
Fm not to be stinted in pleasure, 

Then prithee, my charmer^ be kind ; 
For whîlst I love thee above measure, 

To numbers Fil le'er be confin*d. 

YOi. II. O 
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Count the bées that on Hybla are plajing, 

Count the flow'rs that enamd its fidds ; 
Count the flocks that on Tempe are straying» 

Or the grain that rich Sicily yields : 
Gro numbor the stars in the heaven^ 

Count how many sands on the shore : 
When so many kisses you've given, 

I stiU shall be craving for more. 

To a heart fui! of love, let me hold thee ; 

To a heart which, dear Chloe^ is thine ! 
With my arms l'il for ever enfbld thee, 

And twist round thy iimbs like a vine, 
What joy can be greater than this is ? — 

My life on thy lips shall be spent ! 
But the wretch that can number his kisses^ 

With few will be ever content. 
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THOMAS PENROSE. 

1763. 

Thomas, son of the Rev. Mr. Penrose, who was descended 
from an ancient fimiily in Cornwall, and officiated màny 
years as rector of Nevirbury , in Berkshire , was born in 1 743. 
Designed by his friends for the pulpit, he was eutered 
at Christ Church, Oxford ^ whence, however, a passion 
for martial glory prompted him to escape, and embark 
in the expédition against South America, under Captain 
Macnamara, in August 1762. The verses to Miss Slo- 
cock, an accomplished and handsome young lady, resid- 
iog at Newbury, were written by him on board the Am* 
buscade, January 6, 1763 ; a short time before the attack 
on Nova Colonia, in the river of Plate. Such a situa- 
tion not merely supersedes the investigation of literary 
inaccuracies '5 it .exhibits the affection and fortitode of 
the writer, in a very elevated point of admiration. 

Retuming to England, Penrose finished his studies at Hert- 
ibrd ; and, having accepted the curacy of Newbary, in 
1 768 united himself in marriage witii Miss S. Part of the 
hymeneal, presented to her on their wedding-day, is not 
unworthy of transcription. — 

*< O ! be that season ne'er fbrgot 
When hope itself could flatter not, 
When doiibts wëre ail my sonl's employ, 
Nor dar'd I paint the présent joy ! 
But yet, my Love ! be mine the blâme ; 
Thy goodness ever was the same. 
What thoogh by heedless beat misled, 
To war, and fbreign climes, I fled ; 
Forsoôk thy love, and peaceful ease ; 
And pkmgh'd, long plough'd the southern seasj;^ 
Yet, thoQgh unworthy of thy care, 
Thy kind dear love pursued me there 
And, midst the battle's horrid strife, 
Thy tender prayer preserv'd my life. 

D 2 
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toaiecfeny 



woÊÎhSOOL per anumii: bat prefiement cme too taite* 
He died in 11*79, in tfae 36th jcat of lus ag«, at Bristol, 
«Utfaerbekidfqpnrediîvtfaeaneiidiiientofliisbeaith. 



TO msss. 



Thb faies ordain, we must obey ! 
This, this is doom'd to be the day, 

The hour of war draws near ; 
Tbe eager crew, with busy care, 
Theîr instruments of death prépaie» 

And banish every fear. 

The martial tmmpets call to arms, 
£ach breast with such an ardeur warms 

As Britons only know : 
The flag of battle, waving hîgh, 
Attracts with joy each Britûn's eye ; 

With terror strikes the foe. 

Amidst this nobly awfiil scène. 
Ere yet fell slaughter^s rage begin. 

Ere death hts conquests swell ; 
Let me to love this tribute pay, 
Fot Mart fraroe the partîng lay — 

Perhaps, my last " fareweU !** 

For since full low among the dead — 
Must many a g^llant youth be laid. 

Ere this day's work be o'er : 
Perhaps eVn I, with joyful eyes 
That saw this mornîng's sun arise, 

Shall see it set no more. 
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My love, that ever burnt so true, 
That but for thee no wishes knew» 

My heart's fond, best désire ! 
Shall be remember'd ev'n in death ; 
And only with my latest breath, 

Witb liie's last pang expire. 

And when, dear Maîd ! my fate you hear, 
(Sure love like mine demands one tear, 

Demands one heartfelt sîgb !} 
My past sad errors, O forgive l 
Let my few virtues only live, 

My follies with me die. 

But, hark ! the voice of battle calls ! 
Loud thundering from the towery walls, 

Now roars the hostile gun ; 
Adieu, dear Maid ! — with rèady feet 
I go, prepar'd the worst to meet : 

Thy will, O God, be done ! 
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JAMES GRAEME. 

1766. 

Of James Graeme, whose lûstoiy has been detuled by Dr. 
AndenoD, with the minuteness of affectidnate solicitnde, 
little can be repeated to interest the inquisitÎFeness of 
public attention. 

He was bom at Carnwath, Lanarkshire, December 15» 
1749. Having imbibed the rudiments of éducation at bis 
native place, he removed from thence to the Orammar 
Schooi at Lanark; and, in 1767, being designed for the 
church, was sent to complète his studies at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

Oraeme's poetical enthusiasm was augmented by an ac- 

quaintance with Miss E — B ; the lady who, under 

the name of Eliza (or Min^), formed the subject of his 
amatory addresses. Notwithstanding that, owing to pru- 
dential consideratioDS, enforced by parental authority, 
she eventually rejected his suit, she appears for a time 
to bave associated in his rambles, and to bave felt far 
from indiffèrent to his pretensions. - - - 

" But, vain the thought 1 — Pli never see thee more ; 

The gods decree it, and the gods are just ; 
For ever doom'd thy absence to déplore, 

Till grief, slow-sapping, crumble me to dust" 

ElegyS. 

She is repeatedly remembered of thèir former intiniacy : 
the following stanza, from his twenty-seventh Elegy, is 
, particularly beautifuL 

" Incurtain'd in the shades of night, 

I meditate thy charms ; 
Think on thy form ; and, thtmberingifeeî 

The pressure of thy amu /*' 

With that constitutional melancholy often prédictive of the 
event, Graeme's unceasing appréhensions of his being 
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^gtined to an early grave, were but too serioody rari- 
fied. In October 1771, tiie consiunpUve state of bis 
health, which bad long been deeply affected, compelled 
him to return to bis native place ; wbere be died, Joly 
96, 1772, in tbe twenty-second year of bis âge ! 

*' O, bappy be ! above bis peers, 

Tbe favourite of Heaven ; 
To whom a certain place of rest. 

An early grave, is given ! 

Nor fidling tear, nor swelling sigb, 

Tbat moum an absent Maid ; 
Tormenting fears, nor wisbes vain, 

Afflict his peacefîd sbade. 

****** 
O cruel, to refuse bis boon ! 

How little did be crave ! — 
'Twas but tbe covering of a turf, 

Tbe' oblivion of a grave !" 

Elégies 5 and 7. 



Fmdelwbll, oompaiiions of my secret sighs, 
Love-hauDted streams» and vales besprent with dew ! 

Pensive I see the ridgy hills arise» 
Which must for ever hide you from my yïevf, 

A fleeUng shadow was my promis'd peace» 
The baseless fahric of a dreara, roy rest ; 

I laid me down in confidence of ease. 
And meedless sorrow burst my bieeding breast. 

See» yonder fleets the visionary scheme, 
The fond illusion of a simple mind — 

The sweets of love, — the solitary stream, 
The fragrant meadow, and the whispering wind. 



4fr JAMB 

Saj, mj Euxà.l wmithnàeà 
You used to pictmey by yon £dliiig rill ? 

O, say, vhcre is it? — ^must it end in this ? 
O stîll deœÎTe, and ni bdie?e you still ! 

Say fortune yet bas happîer days in store, 
Days big wîth transport, and with raptures new ; 

O X say Vm yoor's ; I ask, I hope no more ; 
But only say so, and FU tbink it tnie. 

But whither wanders my distempeir'd brain» 

On seas ci hacy and vagary tost ? 
Before me lies a bleak ext^ded plain. 

And love and raptnre are for CYer loat ! 

Nigbty raven-wing'dy usurps ber peacefîil reign ; 

Sleep's lenient balsam sdlls the voice of voe ; 
A keener breeze breatbes o^er the lowly plaio» 

And pebbly lills in deeper murmurs ft>w. 

Tbe paly moon thiough yonder drevy grove, 
Tbe screech-owFs haunt, emits a feeble lay ; 

Tbe plumy warblers quit the song of love. 
And dangle, slomb'ring, on the dewy spray. 

Tbe mastiff, conscious of tbe loveras tread, 
With wakefîil yell the listening Maid alanns, 

Wbo, loosely rob'd, forsakes the downy bed. 
And springs resenreless to bis longing anns. 

O, happy be ! who, with the maid he loves, 
Thus toys, endearing, on the twiligbt green, 

While ail is rapture, Cupid's sdf approres. 
And Jove, consenti ng, veib tbe tcnder scène. 
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O, bappy he 1 bj gracious fate alloVd, 
At dusky eve, to clasp the slender waist, 

Press the soft lip, dissolve the silky shroud. 
And feel the heavings of a love^ick breast. 

Once mine the blîss : — ^But now, with plaintive care^ 
I, lonely wandering» tune the voice of woe ! 

Âaà, patient, brave the chilly midnight air» 
Where wild woods tbicken, and where waters flow. 
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fFILLIAM FALœNER. 

176d. 

• 

The foUowing little poem, by the author of « The Ship- 
wreck," entitles him to a place in the présent sélection. 
Like Penrose, it seems to hâve been the &te of Falconer 
to. recite, to the listening waves, the story of his love; 
to déplore his absence from the idol of his soûl, without 
the certainty that he shoald ever be restored to her 
smiles, or her tears ! 

William Falconer, born about the year 1730, was a native 
of Scotland, and bred to the sea. His life, from child- 
hood, a scène of hardship and péril, he had not attained 
his eighteenth year, when destined to encounter ail the 
horrors of the Shipwreck he has described.-— 

" ThoQgh many a bitter storm, with péril firaught. 
In Neptone's school the waudering Striplmg taught» 
Noi twice nine summers ytl maiur'd kù thôught. 

" So oft he bled by fortone's croel dart, 
It fell, at last, innoxioos on his heart ! 
His mind, still shunning care, with secret hâte. 
In patient indolence resign'd to fate.** 

Undismayed by the recollection of the past, impelled 
bythe hope of the future, in 1769 Falconer again com- 
mitted himself to the fortune of the seas, embarkiag on 
board the Aurora, with the Indian Supervisors, to settle 
in the East. This ship is conjectured to bave taken fire, 
and the crew to bave perished in the conflagration. If 
MiRANDA cherished any remembmnce of her poet, how 
firequently must she bave 

'* wept the terrors of the fearful wave ; 
Too ofty alas ! the wandering lorer^s grave !" 

Thb Shipwreck, Canio 1. 
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A NYMPH of every charm possess'd 

That native virtue gives, 
Within my bosoni, all-confessM, 

In bright idea lives. 
For her my trembling numbers play 

Along the pathless deep, 
"While, sadly social with iny lay, 

The winds in concert weep. 

If beauty's sacred influence charms 

The rage of adverse fate, 
Say^ ivhy the pleasing soft alarms 

Such cruel pangs create ? 
Since ail her thoughts, by sensé refin'd, 

Unartful truth express^ 
Say, wherefore sensé and truth are join'd 

To give my soûl distress ? 

If when her blooming lips I press, 

Which vemal fragrance fiUs^ 
Through ail my veins the sweet excess 

In trembling motion thrills ; 
Say, whence this secret anguish grows, 

Congenial with my joy ? 
And why the touch, where pleasure glows, 

Should vital peace destroy ? 

If when my Fair in melting song 

Awakes the vocal lay, 
Not ail your notes, ye Phocian throng, 

Such pleasing sounds convey ; 
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Thus wrapt ail o'er with fbndest love^ 
Why heaves thh broken sîgh ? 

For then my blood fbrgets to move : 
I gaze, adore» and die. 

Accept» my charming Maid, the straîn 

Which you alone inspire ; 
To thee the dying strings complain, 

That quiver on my lyre. 
O ! gîve tbis bleeding bosom ease, 

That knows no joys but thee : 
Teach me thy happy art to please. 

Or deign to love Uke me ! 



AS 



JOHN LOGAN. 

1770. 

It is to be reg^tted that ao little is known of the peraonal 
history of Log^, a poet of uncommon powen, the ez- 
quiâte finiàh of whoee amatory productions entitles him 
to particolar considération. Wbosoeyer was the Maua 
of his muse, he loved her Vith an eneiigy of soûl border- 
ing on distraction. It is not possible to pemse the fol- 
lowing stanzas, extracted from an ode to her, withoat 
being affected with émotions similar to those wfaich nrast 
bave agitated the mind of the poet ! — 

« Qoàs ! shall a sordid son of eartb 
Enfold a ibrm of heayenly birth. 

And ravish joys divine ? 
An angel bless miconscious arms ? 
The circle of surrender'd charms 

UnhallowM hands entwine ? — 

The absent day — ^the broken dream — 
The vision wikl — ^the sudden scrèami— 

Tears, that unbidden flow ! — 
Ah ! let DO sensé of griefs profoond, 
That beauteous bosom ever wound 

With unavailing woe ! 
4e « 41 # « « « 
Howe'er the wind of fortune blows. 
Or sadly-severing Fate dispose 

Our everlasting doom ; 
Impressions never felt before, 
And transports to return no more, 

Will haunt me to the tomb 1 

My God ! the pangs of nature past, 
Will e'er a kind remembrance last 

Of pleasores sadly sweet ? 
Can love assume a calmer name ? 
My eyes with frieodship's angel-flame 

An angePsbeauty meet^ 
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Ah ! should that fini of finer fonns 
Reqaire, through life's impending stomis, 

A sympathy of sool ; 
The k>T'd Maria of the mind 
Will send me, on the wings of wind, 

To Indus or the Pôle !'> 

John Logan was horn about the year 1746, of req[>ectable 
parents, at Tontra, in Mid Lothian. His éducation, be- 
gun in the country, was perfected at the university of 
Edinburgh. He distinguished himself as an historian, 
a poet, a critic, and a divine. Towards the close of his 
career, howerer, he became partially afflicted with insa- 
nity. He died in London, whither he had repaired in 
search of literary spéculation, December 98, 1788. 



Maria, corne ! Now let us rove ; 
Now gather garlands in the grove^ 

Of every new-sprung flower ; 
We*ll hear the warblings of the wood ; 
WeMl trace the windings of the flood : 
O corne thou, fairer than the bud 

Unfolding in a shower ! 

Fair as the lily of the vale, 
That gives it's bosom to the gale, 

And opens in the sun ! 
And sweeter than thy favounte dove, 
The Venus of the vemal grove, 
Announcing to the choirs of love 

Their time of bliss begun ! 

Now, now thy Sprîng of life appears ; 
Fair in the morning of thy years. 
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And May of beauty crovn'd : 
Now vernal visions meet thine cyeg, 
Poetic dreams to fancy rise, 
And brighter days in better skies ; 

Ëlysium blooms around ! 

Now is the moming of thy day : 
But, ah ! the morning Aies away^ 

And youth is on the vfing ; 
Tis Naturels voice — * O ! pull the rose, 
Now while the bud in beauty blows, 
Now while it's opening leaves disclose 

The incense of the Spring î* 

What youth, high-favour'd of the skies, 
What youth shall win the brightest prize 

That Nature has in store ? 
Whose conscious eyes shall meet with thine? 
'Whose arms thy yielding waste entwine ? 
Who, ravish'd with thy charms divine, 

Require of Heaven no more ? 

Not happier the priméval Pair, 
"When new-made earth, supren^iely fair, 

Smil'd in her virgin Spring : 
When ail was fair to God's own eye ; 
When stars consenting sung on high. 
And ail Hèaven's chorus made the sky 

With hallelujahs ring ! 



TO SLEEP. 

In vain I court, till dawning light, 
The coy divinity of night ; 
Restless from side to side I tum ; 
Arise, ye musings of the morn ! 
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Oh» Sleep ! thougfa banûhM hota thèse ^ye&. 
In visions fair to Delta rîse ; 
And o'er a dearer fbnn dîiïuse 
Thy healing balm, thy lenient dews. 

Blest be her night, as infant's rest 
LuU'd on the fond maternai breast; 
Wbo, sweetly-playful, smiles in sleep, 
Nor knows that he is bom to weep. 

Remove tbe terrors of the night, 
The phantom-forms of wild affiîght» 
The shrieks from précipice or ilood. 
And starting scène that swims with blood. 

Lead her aloft to blooming bowers. 
And beds of amaranthine flowers. 
And golden skies^ and giittering streams^ 
That paint the paradise of dreams. 

Venus ! présent a lover near ; 
And gently whisper in her ear 
His woes, who, lonely and forlom» 
Counis the slow clock from night till moro. 

Ah ! let no portion of my pain, 
Save just a tender trace, remain ; 
Asleép consenting to be kind. 
And wake with Daphnis in her mind. 
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THOMAS PERCY. 

1764. 

Doctor in Ditinity, and Bishop of Dromore in Ireland. 
This vénérable prelate appeared fini ps the anthor of 
" Hou KioQ, a Cliinese Romance,** in 4 vois, in' the year 
1761. In 1765 bis lordship published the *' Reliques of 
Antient English Poetiy," in 3 vols. ; and a ballad enti- 
tled the *< Hennit of Warkworth," in 1771. Although 
a faithiul and diligent pastor of the flock over whidi be 
bas 80 long presided, the Bishop of Dromore does not 
appear to baye contested for the palm of theological dis* 
tinction. His lordship bas a fiimily. 



O Namct^ wilt thou go with me, 

Nor sigh to leave tbe flaunting town ; 
Can silent glens bave cbarms for tbee, 

The iowly cot and russet gown ? 
No longer dress'd in silken sheen. 

No longer deck'd with jeweb rare, 
Say, can'st tbou quit each courtly scène 

Where tbou wert fairest of the fair ? 

O Nancy ! when thou'rt far away, 

Wilt thou not cast a wish behind ? 
Say, can'st thou face the parching ray, 

Nor shrink befbre the wintry wind ? 
O ! can that soft and gentle mien 

Extrêmes of hardship leam to bear, 
Nor, sad, regret each courtly scène, 

Where thou weit fairest of the fàk î 
vou II. K 



SO THOMAS PEHCT. 

O Nancy ! can'st thou love so trae, 

Through périls keen with me to go. 
Or when thy swain mishap shall rue, 

To share with him the pang of woe ? 
Say, should disease or pain befall, 

Wilt thou assume the nurse's care ; 
Nor wistful those gay scènes recali 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

And when, at last, thy love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breatii-? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh. 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o'er his breathless clay 

Strew flowerSy and drop the tender tear? 
Nor tken regret those scènes so gay, 

Where thou wert fdrest of the hlr ? 
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CHARLES JAMES FOl. 
1768. 

Second son of Henry Fox, created Baron Holland in 1763, 
the Hon. Charles James Fox was bom on tbe ]3th of 
January 1749. His public éducation commenced at 
Westminster, was continued at Eton, and completed at 
Oxford. At the âge of eigbteen he visited the Continent : 
and in March 1768, when nineteen years old, be became 
B member of parliament, for Midhurst in Sussex ! Ëarly 
in 1773 he received from Lord North a seat at the Ad- 
miralty Board, and was afterwards appointed one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, After his dismission from office 
in 1774, Mr. Fox is reported to hâve dissipated a pro- 
perty of 4000 1 a year, the greater portion of which had 
devolved to him by the death of his father. Lord Holland. 
Commencing oppositionist, he was returned one of the 
représentatives for Westminster, atthe élection of 1780. 
tJnder the transitory administration of Marquis Rocking- 
ham, Mr. Fox sostained the office of one of the Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. On bis coalition with North, 
by whom he had been divested of power directiy after 
Rockingham's decease, he again obtained an efficient 
share in the govemment ; a situation, however, from 
which he found himself compelled to retreat on the fai-> 
hue of his Indta Bill, in 1783. His conduct throughout 
the late war indnced his Majesty to erase the name of 
Fox, distinguished as it was, from the ordinary list of 
privy-counsellors. Mr. Fox still continues the antagonist 
of Mr. Pitt, notwithstanding reported overtures from 
that Minister towards effecting a cordial co-operation 
among the dissentient parties* 

Mrs. Crewe, to whom Mr. Fox addressed the foUowing 
lines, is frequently celebrated by the beaux of the latter 
âge. In an Ode to Lady Isabella Stanhope, by the Hon, 
Temple luttrell, ît is considered a sufficient compliment 

F. 2 
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to Lady Stanhope, when assored that^ while ^'pangon'd 
by few," she had ' 

" A oountenance as sweet as either Forbes, or Crewx!** 



AVhere the loveliest expression to features is join'd» 
By Nature's most délicate pencil design'd ; 
\Vhere blushes unbidden, and smiles v^ithout art, 
Speak the softness and feeling that dwell in the heart; 
Where in manners, enchanting, no blemish we trace. 
But the soûl keeps the promise we had from the face; 
Sure philosophy, reason, and coldness must prove 
Defences unequal to shield us from love : 
Then tell me, mysterious Elnchanter, oh, tell î 
By what wonderful art, by what magical spell,, 
My heart is so fenc'd that for once I am wise. 
And gaze without rapture on Amoret's eyes ; 
That my wishes, which never were bounded before. 
Are hère bounded by friendship, and ask for no more i 
Is it reason ? — No ; that my whole life will belle. 
For who so at variance as reason and I ? 
AmlDÎtion, that fiUs up each chink of my heart, 
Nor allows any softer sensation a part ? 
O, no ! for in this ail the world must agrée, 
One folly vas never sufficiént for me. 
Is my mind on distress too intensely employ'd. 
Or by pleasure relaxM, by variety cloy'd ? 
For aiike in this only, enjoyment and pain 
Both slacken the springs of those nerves which they 

strain. 
That l've felt each reverse that from fortune can flow, 
That Tve tasted each bliss that the happiest know, 
Has still been the whimsical fate of my life, 
Where anguish aud joy hâve beea ever at Mfc : - 
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Buty though vers'd in extrêmes both of pleasure and 

pain^ 
I am still but too ready to feel them again. 
If^ then, for this once in my life, I am free, 
And escape from a snare might catch wiser than me ; 
Tis tbat beauty alone but imperfectly charms ; 
For though brightness may dazzle, 'tis kindness that 

warms : 
As on suns in the winter with pleasure we gaze^ 
But feel not their warmth^ though their splendor we 

praîse, 
So beauty our just admiration may daim, 
But love, and love only, the heart can enâame ! 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHEBIDAN. 

1772. 

Mr. Sheridan is descended from a family of considérable* 
respectability. His grandfatber, a learned divine, waa 
the firimd and biographer of Swift: with tbe literaiy 
mérita of his father, the public are sufficiently ac- 
quaiuted ; and to maternai assidnity he bas to attribote, 
like many other eminent men, his eariiest course of ia- 
stnictioti. 

He was bom in Dorset Street, Dublin, in October 1751 • 
From the tuition of Mr. Whyte, of that city, be was 
removed to Harrow, in 1763. Without the intenrening 
advantages of a university, be afterwards entered ai the 
Middle Temple ; supplying by the honourable exertion 
of his pen, the necessities which his situation imposed. 
Visiting Bath, shortly after, he became acquainted with 
Miss Linley, a daughter of the Musical Composer of that 
name, highly celebrated for her vocal powers, the ac- 
compHshments of her mind, and the beauty of her per- 
soii. He was married to this lady in 1773. Accomn- 
lating demands require augmeiiting resources. Thus 
circumstanced, and havtng directed his attention to the 
advantages conséquent on the acquisition of dramatic 
famé, Mr. Sheridan, in 1775, produced the eomedy of 
the ** Rivais ;" during the same year, appeared his 
" St. Patrick's Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant." In 

1776 he not only produced the celebrated opéra of the 
** Duenna,'* but was assisted to purchase, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Linley, his father-in-law, aîid Dr. Ford, 
a considérable property in Drury-Lane Théâtre, on 
Garrick*s relinquishment of the concern. The '* School 
for Scandai," and " Trip to Scarborough,*' appeared ia 

1777 ; " The Camp," in 1778. " The Critic, or a Tra- 
gedy Rehearsed," in 1787 ; and the adopted play of 
** Pizarro," close the présent list of his theatrical pièces. 
Under the auspices of Mr. Fox, in 1780 Mr. Sheridan 
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csommenced his parliamentary career, as member for 
Staâbrd. He bas been twice in office. Dmiiig the 
Rockingham reign, he acted as Secretary to his firiend 
Fox ; and he was appointed Secretary to the Treasuiy 
in 1783, under the Duke of Poitland. His pen, which 
has freqnently assailed the antagonists of the Opposi- 
tion, is reported to bave bee» engaged in *' The Eaglish- 
man," and ** The J««iit,'* as wéil as in Tarious periodical 
joomals. 

Ifrs. Sheridan died in June 1792. There seems no doobt 
of her having been almost romantically loved by ber 
hnsband; whose life was twice imminently risked in de- 
fending her réputation, and whose amatory verses, ia- 
qpired by her, breathe the warmth and delicacy of early 
IMSsion. 1t bas been stated, that he was greatly indebted 
to the charm of her voice for the attachaient sinœ sab- 
sisiing between himself aod Mr. Fox, in whose company, 
on har letreat lirom the stage, she was aeoustomed to sing 
the Songs afterwards made public in the *< Duenna," 
widi eneffable and irrésistible magie. From this time, 
it is understood, that great man became deeply inte- 
lested in the fate of Mr. Sheridan, to whose table he was 
eontinoally allured by the fascination of melody and wit. 
She left a son, Thomas. 

Thiee years after the decease of his first wife, Mr. Sheri- 
dan became the husband of Miss Ogle, foungett daughter 
of the présent Dean of Winchester, by whom he bas a 
second son. He^ addvessed some animated Unes to this 
lady, on the loss of a near relation, who was slain in an 
action dnring the late revolutionary war. Though far 
from amatorial, they eviuced the tenderest solicitude for 
those to whom she was attached. If this be not a direct 
tribute of affection, it certainly is an implied one. 
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Mark*d you her cheek of roseate hue ? 
MarVd you her eye of radiant blue ? — 
That eye, in liquid circies moving 1 
That cheek, abash'd at man's approving ! 
The one Love's arrows darting round, 
The other blushing at the wound. 



Ye swains vhom radiant beauty moves. 
Or music's art with sounds divine, 

Think how the rapturous charm improves 
When two such gifts togelher join. 

Where Cupid's bow, and Phœbus* lyre. 
In the same powerfiil hand are fbund, 

Where lovely eyes inflarae désire. 
And trembling notes are taught to wound. 

£nquire not out the niatchless Fair 
Who can this double death bestow ; 

if her enchanting voice you hear. 
Or view her eyes, too soon you'll know 1 



Dried be that tear, my gentlest Love ! 

Be hush'd that struggling sigh, 
Not Season's day, nor Fate shall prove 

More fix'd, more true than 1 1 ' 
Hush'd be that sigh, be dry that tear ; 
Cease boding doubt, cease anxious fear. 
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Dost ask how long my vows shall stay, 

When ail thaf s new is past ? 
How long ? my Délia ! can I say 

How long my life wiU last ? 
Dried be that tear, be hush'd that sîgh, 
At least ru love thee tiU I die. 

And does that thought affect thee too, 

The thought of Sylvio's death ; 
That he, who only breathes for you', 

Must yield that faîthful breath ? 
Hush'd be that sigh, be dry that tear, 
Nor let us lose our heaven while hère I 
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WiLLtAM RWHARDSON. 

1774. 

This geatlemui, M. A. and P. R. SL of EcHàbnrgii, and 
Professor of Humanity io the universUy ol Qlaagom, dis- 
tingaished himaelf as an Ëssayist on Sbàkspeare, ao 
early as 177S. His Poems were pablisbed in 1T24, and, 
after passing through successive editîoiis, hâve lately, 
together with hts pktys, been coUected into two band- 
flome voluaoet. As a poet, Mr. Richardson is to be 
admired for the unaffectedness of bis sentiments, tbe 
correctness of his imagery, the smoathness of his yer» 
sifieatioD» and the pnrity and élégance of Ma langui^. 



THE INVITATION. 

Fair Lady, leave parade and show, 
O leave thy courtly guise a while : 
For thee the vemal breezes blow. 
And groves, and flowery valleys sraile 

For no conceited selfish prîde 
Corrupts thy taste for rural joy : 
Nor can thy gentle heart abide 
The taunting lip, or scornful eye. 

Nor scom, nor envy harbour hère, 
Nor discord, nor profane desires : 
No flattery shall offend thine ear. 
For love our faithhil song inspires. 

When smiling mom ariseth gay, 
Gilding the dew-drops on the lawn, 
Our âocks on âowery uplands stray, 
Our songs salute the rosv dawn. 
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When Doon-tîde scorcheth ail the hills. 
And ail the âowers and herbage hde, 
We seek the cool refreshing rills 
That warble through the green-wood glade. 

But when the lucid star of eve 
Shines in the western sky serene, 
The swains and shepheidesses weâve 
Fantastic measures on the green. 

O Lady ! change thy splendid state, 
With us a shepherdess abide ; 
Contentroent dwells not nnth the great» 
But aies from avarice and pride. 

The groves invite thee ; and our vale« 
Where every fragrant bud that blovrs. 
And every stream, and every gale 
Will yield thee pastime and repose. 
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JOWf MOORE. 

1778. 

Poetiy saatained a loss, in a gentleman of such distin- 
guished and promising talents. Sir John Moore died 
Jan. 16, 1780. aged 24 years. His private virtues had 
endeared him to ail his acquaintance. 



Cb/ise to blâme my mdancholy, 
Though, Trith sighs aqd fblded arms, 
I muse in silence on her charms ; 

Censure not — I know 'tis foUy. 

Yet, thèse mournful thoughts possessing, 
Such delight I fiud in grief, 
That, could Heaven atford relief, 

My fond heart would sconi the blessing. 



TO 



If in that breast, so good, so pure. 

Compassion ever lovM to dweli, 
Pity the sorrows I endure, 

The cause — I must not— dare not tell. 

The grief that on my quiet preys» 

That rends my heart, that chedcs my tongue, 
I fear will last me ail my days. 

But feel ît will not last me long ! 
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JO^PB HOLDEN P07T. 

1779. 

This anthor, son of PercÎTal Pott, a 

the annals of surgery, was enteied at SL Jofai^ Coflcfe, 
Cambridge, which he liad not qfntted in Uk jcv ITSO. 
He was afterwards promoted to the riilwdi 
coin, and became Archdeacoo €f St. iHImh'i, 



ODE TO THE WIND. 

SwEETsilentBreezeofNooii! totfaee 
Tbe proudest bosom stîn is free : 
With soflest munnur greet the Maki 
To nrhose cold heait my tows are paid» 
Full oft to thee, sweeC sooChîog goot ! 
She loosens ail her snowy breast : 
And, oh ! no gentlj-swelfiog tafl 
That opens to thy passing gale, 
£'er heav'd so lovdy to tbe sigfat. 
As heaves that breast of soft defight ; 
Than wintei's snov more whîte. 



Each chann, which yoo akne maj 
Returning, tell to none bot me. 
Search ail that courts, or shuns the cje. 
And mîngle with her partîng ngh ; 
Thy breath, thence fraugfat with balmy pow< 
On every weed shall leave a flower ; 
Yet none like that Êiir rose shall be, 
Which dyes her cheek when kiss'd by thee ! 
The moming's blush, or evening's glow^ 
The blooming spring, or watry bow« 
No tints 80 £dr can show. 
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Ko son shall drink îts sUkcn bloom, 
Ko wintry blasis îts djcs coosume i 
Grief ne'er shall raîse ho* baimtes pale, 
Where DOW those tints of health pievaîl ; 
Bot youth shall feed the glowmg dycs, 
UnstainM b j sonow'sr withering sighs : 
For ah, too wdl, alas ! Ilmow 
She oe^er can fed a loveras «oe ! 
For had she known the secret pain, 
She ne'er woold woanA, wîth snch disdaîn, 
A heart that pînes in vain. 

Ah plead, sweet Breeze ! a loveras part ; 
And pour thy mildness o'er her heart. 
Ah! say, though Time goes softly past> 
He maries his fbotsteps plain at last ; 
And leaves them in the £ûrest face. 
In waning Beauty's vacant place : 
Her cruel soom at least reprove, 
Scom îs a hard reward for love. 
Ah ! bid her not her ponrer abuse ; 
Ah ! bid her not that heart refuse, 
Which she may griev^ to lose ! 
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GEORGE HAY DRUMMOND. 

m 

1780. 

Tbu ge nU eaian is «a A, M. and hM& conndcfvble prefer- 
ment in tbe Cathedral of York. It is but recently that 
he became a widower* He is reported to ba^e sine» 
travelled from En^pland, probable to divert bis reflection 
from dwelling too iHÛnAilly on tbe loss of bis amiable 
consort. Hîs verses were with peculiar propriety cnti- 
tled *« Social and Dottiestic," as tbey principally deli- 
neate tbose views and feelings, wbicb, in tbe familiar 
language of dur fathers^ come home tfi mén^ ba^itiess- 
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SONNET. 



Ti8 not in Hymen's gay propitîous hourj, 
With summer beams and génial breezes blest, 
That man a Consort's worth approveth best : 

^is when the skies with gloomy tempests lour, 

"When cares and sorrows ail their torrents pour^ 
She clasps him doser to her hallow'd breast^ 
Pillows his head, and lays his heart to rest ; 

Drying her cheek from sympathetic shoVr. 

Thus when along Calabria's sulph'rous coast, 
Whilst lurid clouds hang low, and heaves the sûa, 

In dumb suspense, as one in horror lost. 
Nature awaits some fell catastrophe ; 

The flight of selfish fowl no partner shares, 

But faiUiful turtles refuge sedc in pairs. 
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UNES 

INSCKIBID OH Tm TOMB OF LAUftA, AHD HER INFAOT SOIT. 

Go saint belov*d ! enjoy cdestial rest ! 

Go in the strength of all-redeeming grâce ! 
Hejoin thj chenib babes in mansîons blest ! 

And 8ee tby great Creator face to face 1 

For sure of social and domesUc love 
A brighter model ne'er this earth faath tiod ! - 

A purer angel of the realms above 
Ne^er bore an infant spirit to his God, 
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AimE HUNTBR. 

1780—1802. 

Belict of that eminent anatomist, Dr. John Hunter. 
Most of Mrs. Hunter's poetical effiisions were composed 
aome years ago, thoagh but recently coUected itito a vo- 
hune, and were deservedly the admiration of lier ezten • 
nve and intelligent circle of friends. Tfais lady is en- 
titled to very high rank among the fair cultivators of 
literature. Her poemt discover a strength of judgment» 
a delicacy and simplicity of feeling, and a classical 
sweetness of style, not only seldom to be fouiid in the 
productions of the female pen, but rarely rivalled by the 
established maie writers of the présent âge. For the 
melancholy observable in her writings, it would be pré- 
somption to endeaTOur to accoont : her soitows, how- 
ever, appear to hâve sprung from a source more affectiog 
than imagination. 



The htsà moment I beheld 
Those eyes so fondly fix'd on me, 

Some magie sure my heart compell'd 
To place its dearest hôpes on thee ! 

And my true faith can alter never, 

Though thou art gone perhaps for ever. 

Nor dangers past, nor woes to corne, 
Thy image from my soûl can part ; 

Through years of anguish, to the tomb 
Twili follow this devoted heart : 

And my true faith caïf alter never, 

Though thou art gone perhaps for ever. 

▼CL. II. F 
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Far, far fram me my love is fled. 
In a light skiff be tempts the sea, 

The young Desires his sails hâve spread^ 
And Hope his pilot deigns to be : 

The promis'd land of varied joys, 
Which so delights his fickle mind. 

In waking dreams his days employs, 
While I, poor I, sing to the wind. 

But young Desires grow old and die. 
And Hope no more the helm may steer ; 

Beneath a dark and stormy sky 
Sbali fall the late repentant tear. 

While I, within my peaceful grot, 
May hear the distant tempest roaf, 

Contented with my humble lot. 
In safety on the firiendly shore. 



While I behold the moon's pale beam, 
Her light perhaps reflects on thee. 

As wandering near the silver stream, 
Thy sad remembrance tums to me. 

Ah, to forget l the wîsh were vain ! 

Our soûls were fbrm'd thus fond to be; 
No more Fil murmur and complaui. 

For thou, my Love, wilt think on me. 

Silent and sad, I take my way. 
As fortune deigns my bark to steer ; 

Of hope a ^nt and distant ray 
Our iar-divided days shall cheer. 



AMNB HVNTEB. 6l 

Ah ! to return, to meet again ! 

Dear blissfui thought ! Y^ith love and thee ! 
No more I murmur and oomplain. 

For thou, my Love» ^rilt think on me. 



O TUNEFUL Voice ! I still déplore 

Those accents which» though heard no more» 

Still vibrate on my heart ; 
In Echo's cave I long to dwell» 
And still would hear the sad ' Farewell 1' 

When we were doom'd to part. 

Bright £yes 1 ô that the task were mine 
To guard the llquid fires that shine» 

And round your orbits play ; 
To vatch them with a VestaFs care» 
And feed with smiles a light so fair, 

That it might ne'er decay. 



The season cornes when first we met» 

But yau return no more 1 
Why cannot I the days forget» 

Which time can ne'er restore ? 
O ! days too sweet» too bright to last» 
Are you indeed for ever past ? 

The âeeting shadows of delight» 

In memory I trace ; 
In fancy stop their rapid flight» 

And ail ihe past replace : 
But» ah 1 I wake to endless woes» 
And tears the iading vision close ! 

p 2 
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Whbr hoUow boRt the nishing wînds, 
Aod heaTy beats the shower, 

Thîs anxious aching bosom finds 
No oomfort in ît^s power. 

For ah, my krre ! ît little kmnrs 
What thy hard fate ma j be ; 

What bitter storm of fortune blows, 
What tenipests trouble thee. 

A waywud Fate hath twin'd the thread 
On which our days dépend. 

And daikling in the chequer'd ^ade, 
She draws ît to an end. 

But whatsoe^er may be thy doom, 

The lot is cast for me ; 
Or in the worid, or in the tomb, 

My heart îs fis^d on thee ! 
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WILLIAM PRESTON. 

178U 

William Prestou, Esq. is the descendant of a Dunily of 
great respectability in Inslaod, where he mostly reaides. 
He is a gentleman bigbly esteemed for the integrity of 
his principles, his social and gênerai worth, the candoor 
of bis disposition, aod the qualifications and attainmenta 
of his mind. His name bas long been familiar to the 
admirers of genuiiie poetry. Some bold and interesting 
Strictiires on the German Drama, which merit a more 
extensive circulation, were handed aboot, a few months 
since, as the production of Mr. Preston. 



SONNET. 



P\LE virgin moon^ and ever-burning choir, 
Ye iamps, that clip the throne of night around ! 
Oft, on mj cheek, the sorrows hâve ye found, 
That burst, in torrents, from the fierce Désire» 

And âow, but vainly flow, to quench its fire : 
Ofty hâve ye heard my bitter sighs around, 
Oft, seen despair my bleeding heart-strings wound. 
And double strength firom every wound acquire. 

Oh 1 speak, for ye hâve seen what iniAates dweU 
In the soft mansion of my Claha's breast ; 
Does calm untroubled peace inhabit there? 

Or, does her pity share the pangs I bear. 
And sympathetic sighs her bosom swell ? 
1 wish— I fear— my sorrows break her rest I 
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SOMNET. 

SiifCE, Claia, thoo by Death's untinidy hand 
Wert SDatch'd fiom £arth, n^ected hâve I rov'd ; 
Nor peace» nor hope, nor joy, nor comlbit pioVd* 
A ttngle stranger hère below I stand> 

Idle spectator of the bosy band, 
By fbOies acted or by passons mov'd ; 
A naked wretch unloviDg and unlov'd ; 
And sighs and fruitless tean the hours demand. 

Nor source of act, nor nilmg aim remains; 
For whom shall now my happiness refoioe? 
Or who shall gently sorrow for my ivoes? 

One hope alone the tortui'd heart sustams, 
The grave to call me lifts it^s awful voice — 
" Oh corne, thou mofttmer, and with me repose.'' 
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THOMAS RUS8ELL. 

1782. 

The Rev. Thomas Russell, bom at Bridport in I>onetshiie, 
about the year 1763, was the son of an eminent attomey 
of that place. Haying imbibed the rudimenU of edoc»> 
lion at a Grammiir-school in his native coonty, be wat 
remaved to Winchester, under the mastership of tfae 
late Doctor Warton, to whom his poems were aftenraida 
inscribed. In 1780, he was elected Fellow of New Col- 
lège, Oxibrd. While rising rapidly into distinctioD, Ibr 
the extent and solidity of his Uteraiy aoqpôsitians, he 
fimnd bimself at once intemipted by an iUiiefli, thai ter* 
mioated in a conwimptioii of the longs. He died at 
Bristol, whither he had resorted ibr the renoratioD of hia 
health, Jnly 31, 1788, in lus twenty-sixth year. That 
he had often feelin^y anticipated his melancholy late, 
ia evinced in the ibUowtng Sonnet — 

Once more retnm'd to corl the dimpling lake, 

Âuspicions Zéphyr waves his downy wing j 
Rous*d at his tonch, the shmibering flowers awake 

With ail the smiling fiunily of Spring : 
Again is heaid the tnrtle's amoroos taie, 

Again the swallow twitters &eT her nest, 
Again wild mnsic meHs in^erery vale. 

And love, rekindling, glows in every breast : 
Thus they retom.— -Bat, ah ! to me no more 

Retum the pleasores of the vemal plein, . 
In vain for me resonnds the vocal shore. 

And woods renew their vendant robes in vain ; 
Nor counsel sweet of Friends can ense my care, 
Nor even the sweeter converse of the Fair ! 

His résignation of Deua excites the strongest émotions of 
sympathy, when the circnmstances of the lover are con- 
sidered. 4 yoong and amiable man, ibndly deroted to 
her cbaims, yet secretly impresaed with the painfbl con« 
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▼ictioir, that he was ahorUj to be maftdied for erer finoni 
her embraces; that, though her idea was inséparable 
from bis mind, and tbe possession of ber tbe dearest wish 
of bis beart, be was, in tbe midst of life and hope, on 
tbe verge of tbat world — wbere « tbere is neitber mar- 
ried nor given in marriage !" 



Tts not a cheek tbat boasts tbe rub/s glow« 

The neck of i vory, or the breast of snow ; 

Tis not a dimple known so oft to cbarm, 

The hand's soft polish, or the tapering arm ; 

rris not the braided lock of golden hue, 

Nor reddenîng lip tbat swells with vemal dew ; 

'Tis not a smile that blooms with young désire; 

nis not an eye that sheds celestial lire ; 

No, Délia ! thèse are npt the spells that move 

My heart to fold thee in etemal love : 

But 'tis that Soûl, which from so fair a frame 

Looks fbrth, and tells us — ^'twas from Heaven it carnet 



THE FAREWELL. 
Adieu, thou darling of my Heart, 

Whom never more thèse eyes shall see ! 
Yet, once again, befoi;e we part — 

Nymph of my Soûl ! — again adieu ! 

Yet one kiss more ? this kiss, the last 
That I will ask or thou shalt give, 

Tbough on my lips it dies too fast, 
Shall always in my memory live. 

But thou each tender thought of me 
Blot out for ever from thy bieast ; 

Nor beed what pangs I feel for thee, 
While with another thou art blest I 
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To him, vrhom Heaven bas made thy Mate, 

Thus^ thus thy beautîes I resign : 
He boasts^ alas ! a happier fate, 

But not a purer flame than mine. 

Yet let hîm make thy bliss his care« 
As I (thou know'st it !) would hâve done ; 

My love for thy sake he shall shaie, 
My enyy only foi his owiu 
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PRÈifCH LAURENCE. 

1784. 

Member of Parliament for Peterboroogh ; Doctor iu ihe 
Cbil Law, aod, as sucH, a respectable civilian ; a dis- 
tingttishëd statesmaii, a profound political writer, a 
powerfîil satirist, and an élégant poet. Notwithstàading 
his professed admiration for the Fair^ Dr. Laurence 
continues to prefer the solitary dignity of celibacy. 



ODE TO FANCY. 



O Thou 1 \9hose empire unconfin'd 
Rules ail the busy realms of Mind ! 

The slow-eyed Cares thy mild dominioa 
Confess^ if thou thy rod extend. 
No more the sharp-fang'd sorrows rend^ 

But hovering -round on frolic pinion , 
The laughing train of Joy^ descend. 

To soothe the woes of absent love. 
Corne Fancy ! now, what time above 

The full-orb'd moon, that rose all-glowing, 
Begins her lifted iamp to pale ; 
What time to charm the listening vale. 

In liquid warbles fondly-flowing, 
Laments the' enamoured Nightingale. 

In softly-pleasing light the Queen 
Of Heaven arrays the blue serene ; 

Yet lovelier beams the gentle glory 
In Anna's azuré eyes display'd : 
Sweet is the poet of the shade ; 

Yet sweeter than his warbled story 
£ach Sound from Anna's Jip conyey'd. 
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Nor haply shall I ever find 
That tongue to me alone unkind. 

On every grief but mine so ready 
To bijl the balm of comfort flow ; 
Nor shall that eye which every woe 

But mine can melt» thus ever steady 
To me alohe no pity show. 

Like mine, her bosom now may fed 
The tender melancholy steal, 

Though maiden modesty dissemble ; 
And now, while Memory brings again 
The Muse which fiist reveal'd my pain, 

The* involuntary tear may tremble. 
And own the triumph of the strain. 

So whispers Hope : by Fancy led 

She comes. With rosy wreaths her head, 

With rosy wreaths her sacred anchor 
Love intertwines — în vain employ ; 
For lo ! behind the^ exulting boy, 

With stifled smiles of patient rancour 
Creeps Mockery, watchfiil to destroy. 

Ah ! still, though whîspei'd to deceive, 
Let me thy flatteries, Hope, believe. 

Content from grief one hour to borrow ! 
Ah ! still, if o'er my distant way. 
As through the path of life I stray, 
• Hang gathering clouds of future sorrow, 
O Fancy 1 gild them with thy ray. 
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RJCHJRD POLWHELE. 

1784. 

Keîther aatiquity or loyalty are wanting to dignify the ge- 
nealogy of Mr. Polwhele, son of Thomas Pdwbele, Esq, 
of Polwhele in Comwall, where he was boni in the year 
1760. Before the expiration of the time during whieh 
he was placed at the Orammar Schoo^ of Truro, about 
two miles from his patrimonial dwelling, he gave satis- 
factory spécimens of his poetical talent. Although Mr. 
Polwhele qaitted the university of Christ Charch with- 
out taking a degree, he entered into Oïden in 1782, and 
flerved the living of Lamorran. Hère he married Miss 
Loveday Warren, the lAura celebrated in his poems. 
Soon after this union, he became curate of Kentoo, De- 
Tonshire, \^here he remained till the death of his wife ; 
who died early in 1793, in the twenty-eighth year of her 
âge, and was boried at Kenton. This event aiBicied 
him 80 far as to compel him to quit a scène now insup- 
portable to his feelings ; and he removed to Tnxro. In 
1795, however, baying dïtahied tbe vic&age of Manac- 
can, in Cornwall, by voluntary présentation, imm the 
late Bishop BuUer, Mr. Polwhele engaged a second time 
in marriagé. The subject of his élection, on this occa- 
sion, was Mary daughter of Capt. R. Tyretl, of Exmouth. 
Mr. Polwhele's publications are multifarious and diver- 
sified y embracing subjects theological, poetical, topogra- 
I^ical, and ai'chaeological. 

He was doubtless passionately attached to Laxtra, who, 
besides the remembrance of her merits, whicb seem to 
hâve been highly appreciated by those to whose obser- 
vation they were revealed, left him the father of chil- 
dren. Her tomb was therefore consecrated by the tears 
of affectionate regret. Dr. Downman of Exeter, the 
firiend of her hnsband, and witness of her life, bas, in the 
foUowiag Unes, very impressivdy commemorated ber 
woitb. 
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Conld magie vene lecall the fleeted breatiiy 
The Lyre, sweet warbling, charm the ear of IHath, 
Thy Husband, tiining bis Orphean strain, 
Migbt lure tbee to the bower of Love again. 
But tboa, chaste Sool ! for highest bliss design'dy 
He knows, art présent with the' Eternal Mind ! 
Hence, doom'd to silence, sleeps bis harp anstmngy 
Control'd eacb thougbt snblime, and mate hia tongne. 
Wby join the sainted Spirit to ifs clod ?— 
Why sever the pure Essence from it's 600 ? 



See, Laura> how Gold are tbe tînts 

Of that s'now-drop, afratd of the gale ; 
Though its délicate feebleness hints, 

That spring shall soon colour tbe vale. 
Thus sweetly, when Hymen appear'd, 

Thy bashfulness sought to retire, 
Yet, what it so tremblingiy fear'd, 

It could not but fondly désire : 
And thus, though the lustre was cold 

Which sfept in thy languishing eye ; 
Thy virgin timidity told, 

That the spring-time of pleasure was Digji ! 



TO LAURA, THEN MRS. POLWHBLE. 

For thee, whose love I value more than lîfe, 
Whose charms the balm of heartfdt bliss inspire-^ 
For thee, I réassume my humble Lyre ; 

Hère ia this sbade, far distant from the strife 

Of scènes where Fashion's pamper'd votariesi rifb 
In DissipatioD's revel, quench thy fire 

O Muse ! and blast the halloVd name of Wm« 
Mid the dark Orgies of impure Désire : — 
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For thee, though ne'er my unambitious Strain 
May soothe the* u'nfeeling World, I yet awhite 

Tune the rude Shell ! and haply, not in vain 
If (sweet reward of every anxious toil !) 

My simple Song hâve still the power to gain 

From Laura but a fond approving smile. 



WHH T K N CM A TISIT TO POLWHELB, NRAR TRURO, WITH 
Bnr CHILDREN, A SHORT TIMB AFTER HER DEATH; 
1793. 

Ah ! when so late I press'd this mossy sward. 

In strains of Hope I breath'd the melting lay ! 

For still the âatterer, Hope, vouchsafd a ray, — 
• If but a few short years kind Heaven award. 
Hère, hère my Offspring may I duteous guard. 

And guide them in the dark and doubtful way ; - 
As Laura's heartfelt smile shall bid me brave 

£ach threatening ill, and every woe repay ; 
Then, as thèse arching Shades around me wave, 
May I sink down, in quiet, to the grave !' — 

Such was my Strain. But, ah ! my Children, say 
Where, where is fled, where vanish'd Laura's smile? 
Alas ! devoid of sorrow, as of guile, 

Ye little heed my tears, along the greensod gay. 
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JOHN WOLCOTT. . ^ 

1785. 

Extensively knowa by the lîteraiy appellation of Peter 
PiNDAR, Doctor Wolcott is allied to a family long reput- 
ably esteemed in Devonshire, where he was bom, at 
Dodbrook near Kingsbridge. After a course of gênerai 
éducation, foUowed np by the médical instructions of bis 
nncle, a surgeon at Fowey, who designed him bis suc* 
cessor, Wolcott, in 1769, took the résolution of accompa- 
nying Sir William Trelawney to Jamaica. Disappointed 
in views he hère conceived, of assuming clérical orders, 
he retorned to England, in company with lady Trelaw- 
ney, and, at Truro, resumed Ûie profession to which 
he had been bred. On the public life of Dr. Wolcott, 
which opened shortly after this period» with his Epistle 
to the Reviewers, it were superfluous to enlarge : how- 
ever discordantly appreciated, it is sufficiently under- 
stôod. He is saïid latterly to hâve resumed the studiès 
and pursuits that engaged his earlier years. 

The satirical famé of Dr. Wolcott bas proved detrimental 
to the due estimation of powers of a very différent de- 
scription, which he possesses in an eminent degree. His 
songs will be admired, when the corruscations of wit 
hâve ceased to irradiate his memory. 



TO A KISS. 



Soft child of Love — ^thou balmy bliss, 
Inform me, O delicious Kiss ! 
Why thou so suddenly art gone, 
Lost in the moment thou art won ? 
Yet, go<^for wherefore should I sigb ? 
On Dblia's lip, with raptur'd eye. 
On Delia's blushing Hp I see 
A thousand fuU as sweet as thee ! 



M jom woLcon. 



ti TBOV i whose love-in^king adr * . 

Delights, yet gives a thousand woes ; 
My day déclines in dark despaîr. 

And night hath lost her ç^reet .repose. 

Yet who, alas 1 like nie was blest^ 
To others ère thy charros were known ; 

When Fancy told my raptur'd breast, 
That Cynthia smilM on me aione ? 

Nymph of my soûl ! forgîve my sighs : 
Forgîve the jealous fires I feel ; 

Nor blâme the trembling wretch who dies» 
When others to thy beanties knecl. 

Lo ! theîr*s is every \vuinîng art^ 
With Fortune's gifts, unknown to me I 

I only boast a simple heart. 
In k>ve with Innocence and Thee. 



:î 
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Doom'd by Fortunées fickie star, 

Dear Maid l I seek the dangerous wave ; ,! 
Condemn'd from thee to wander far« 

To Lore and Dëlia's charois a slave. .14 

Yet, ère thy balmy lîps I leave^ [ 

And quit that bosom's snowy white» ; 

Oh ! Nymph, my tears my sighs receîve ; 

And grant me thine, my iast deltght è * 

On each bright tear shall Fancy dwell» 

And Memory each sigh restore : <: ^4 

Thus doat upon the tweet farewdl» * :^i 

. like misen on their goldea store. * ■'^ 
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SAMUEL EOBRTON BRTDQES. 

1785. 

Sumiel Egerton fiiydges, Esq. alKed to tbe noble familles 
ùt Chandos and Bridgewater, was born in November 
1768. He entered himself of the Middle Temple in 
1783 ; and entirefjr quitted Queen's Collège, Cambridge, 
at which he had been educated, early in the following 
year. In 1787 he waa caHed to the bar. Favoured, 
lioweyer, witb an independent fortune, and po88e«ting a 
mind ill-conatitated to endure the dull technicalities of 
légal plodding, Poetry witbdrew his fbotsteps from the 
micoDgenial paths of Jurisprudence, and * toilsome Law ' 
ganre to the Muse a flttet Yotary. He retired into Kent, 
where he purchased the manor and aeat of Denton, ad- 
joining the place of his natirity, on which he continues 
to réside. His Poemt appeared in 1785, and ** Mary de 
Clifford" in 1792: oftiiese publications there hâve. been 
two éditions. In 1798 he gave to the world bis novel of 
" Arthur Fitz-Albini ;" in 1800, an improved édition of 
Phillipa's '' Theatrum Poetarum;" two years afterwards, 
the novel of *< Le Forester;» and, in 1804, " Memoirs 
of the Peers of JBngland :" he also engaged in editing 
tbe " Topographer.'' He is now the conductor of an in- 
teresting literary mélange, published periodically, enti- 
tled ** Censura Litéraria." 

Mr. Brydges bas bean twice married. His first wiie was 
the nièce of Thomas &u:rett, Esq. of Lee, near Canter- 
bury, by whom he had a son, who promises to inherit 
the beautiful seat of Lee. In 1797 he married Miss 
Mary Hobinson, nièce of the late Lord Rokeby. Since 
the exquisite storyof " Mary de Clifford" was written 
ûve years. aifter his ârst marriage, and previously to the 
deoease of his wife, conjecture in vain demands/ who 
was the heroina. of that woilc ? WoodatUê^ undeubtedly, 
ia Brydges; bQt, who was bis Maryf The enquiry can- 
not be uninter^fting to those ,wbo bave contemplated 
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the uncomiiioii character of the authOr, and are ac- 
quainted with the volume now alluded to ; a prodnctioD 
of unprecedented worth, written in the high spirit of an- 
cestorial dignity, and with aq enthnsiasm scarcely mm*- 
tal. Happy is the man, be it only in fiction, who, un- 
Gontaminated by the yiews.of vénal and spiritlessrtimes» 
can invest himself with the glory of a better âge ; . M?ho, 
standing continually in the présence of departed f^^at- 
ness, feels himself called upon not to diminish, if fae 
cannot augment, the moral iuheritance of his progejai- 
tore! 



TO MARY. 



Where art thou, Mary, pure as fair. 
And fragrant as the baimy air, 
That, passing, steais upon its wing 
The varied perfumes of the Spring> 
With tender bosom, white as snow ; 
With auburn locks, that freely flow 
Upon thy marble neck ; with cheeks. 
On \yhich the blush of morning breaks ; 
Eyes, in whose pure and heavenly beams 
The radiance of enchantment seems ; 
A voice, whpse melting tones would still 
The madness of Revenge froih ili ; 
A fbrm of such a graceful mould, 
We scarce an earthly shape behold ; 
A mind of so divine a fire. 
As angels only could inspire ? — 
Where art thou, Mary ? for the sod 
Is hallow'd, where thy feet hâve trod ; 
And every leaf that's toiich'd by thee, 
Is sanctified, sweet Maid ! to me. 
Where dost thou lean thy pensire head > 
Thy tears what tender taie can shed ? 
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Where dost tbou stretch thy snowy atm; 
And wîth thy plaintive acœnts charm ^-<— 
But hold ! that image through my frame 
Raîses a wild tempestuous flamc— - 
Oh ! Mary» Mary, let the taie 
Of luckier votaries preyail. 
And happier, happier days be thine :— 
But woes and pbrenzy must be mine. 



TO A LADY IN ILLNESS. 

New to the world, when ail was fairy ground. 
And shapes romantic swam before my sight, 
Thy beauty caught my soûl, and tints as bright. 
And ÙLÏr as Fancy's dreams, in thee I found : 

In cold Expérience when my hopes were drovm'd. 
And life's dark clouds o^er-veiPd in mists of night 
The forms that wont to fil) me with delight, 
Thy view again dispellM the darkness round. 

Shall I forget thee, when the pallid cheek, 
The sighing voice, wan look, and plaintive air. 
No more the roseate hue of health bespeak ? 

Shall I neglect thee as no longer fair? 
No, lovely Maid ! If iu my heart I seek, 
Thy beauty deeply is engraven there. 



ON MUTUAL LOVE. 

Oh Love, requited Love, how fine thy thrills, 
That shake the trembUng frame with ecstasy ; 
Ëv'n every vein celestial pleasure fills. 
And inexpressive bltss is in each sigh ; 

G 2 
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In the tranc'd ear aërial music tnlls^ 
Faînes enchauted radiance round supply. 
Nectar divine the magie cup distills. 
And heavenly figures dance befbre the eye : 

The dear adored Beauty» who in tears, 
Seen through her smiles^ has charm'd the Loveras 
woes. 

An Angel not of earthly mould appears ; 
And spreads enchantment wheresoe'er she goes. 
Oh Heaven, kind Heaven« that joy like this vould 
lastl 

But bliss is not for earth ; clouds rise, the vision's past. 



85 
SAMUEL ROGERS. 

1786. 

Samuel Rogers, Esq. author of the " PteasnreB of Me- 
mory," is the son of a gentleman, who some years ago 
stood candidate for the représentation of Coventry. Mr. 
Rogers is known to the commercial world, as partner in 
a city banking-hoase. He is unmarried. 



A FAREWELL. 



Once more, enchanting Giri, adieu t 
I must be gone, while yet I may. 
Oft shall i weep to think of you ; 
But hère I will not> cannot stay« 

The sweet expression of that face» 
For ever chauging, yet the same. 
Ah no, I dare not tum to trace : 
It melts my 80ul> it fires my frame I 

Yet gîve me, give me, ère ï go, 
One little lock of those so blest, 
That lend your cheek a warmer glow. 
And on your white neck love to rest. 

— Say, when to kîndie soft delight, 
That hand has chanc'd with mine to meet, 
How could its thrilling touch excite 

A sigh so short, and yet so sweet ? . 

O say — but no, it must not be. 
Adieu, enchanting Girl, adieu ! 

— Yet still, methinks, you frown on me ; 
Or never cpuld I fly from you. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

1787. 

The life of this unfortanate bard commenced on the 29ili 
of Jannary 1759, ai a place situated about two miles from 
the town of Ayr, in Scotland. Descended from pea- 
sants, bis first years were consigned to the labours of 
agriculture, in the midst o^ which, like some of the 
greatest men of antiquity, he was visited by his inspir- 
ing genius. Bums wàs the Bloomfield of Scotland: 
Bloomfield is the Bums of England. Both were fbund, 
by the Muse, at the plough ; both ha?e delighted to sing 
the loves and joys of their native plains ; and both hâve 
obtained the réputation and dignity of poets. 

Love, however, first tuned the * wild harp' of Bums. With 
this passion he was deeply impressed even in his âx- 
teenth year ; when, says Dr. Currie, " his attachments, 
though humble, were of a pure and interesting kind." 
This observation probably refers to the Mary whose 
worth he bas affectingly commemorated ; and with whom 
he was early accustomed to wander by the delightful 
banks of Ayr, the spot where finàlly they met-^** to live 
one day of parting-love !" She was undoubtedly the ob- 
ject of his fervent and purest affection. " TTure shoold 
i," says her lover, writing to Mrs. Bnnlop, December 
13, 1789, and speaking of a Future SlaU, *< with speech- 
less agony of rapture, again recognise my lost, my ever- 
dear Mary ! whose bosom was fraught with truth, honour, 
constancy, and love." How sincerely is to be li^nented, 
that such sentiments could not imîformly influence the 
character of Bums ! He afterwards became unhappily 
married ; being compelled to invest her with the control 
of his life, v^hom he seems at first to hâve selected only 
for the gratification of a temporary inclination ; and to 
this circumstance mnch of his misconduct is perbaps 
ascribable. 

Genius, it must be confessed, did not contrtbute to the 
happiness of Bums. His expectation of preferment was 
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«ttempted to be appeased by tfae poltry but dangeroos 
pofit of an exciâeman, wbich, as it facilitated the prac- 
ticè of intoxication^ must bave accelerated bis dissolu- 
tion. This event took place Joly 21, 1796, in tbe tbirty- 
•eigbth year of bis âge. 

Tbe poor Inbabîtant below— 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know j 

And keenly felt tbe friendly glow. 

And softerjîame : 
Battbougbtless foUies laid bim low. 

And stain'd bis naine ! ' 

BUANS on bimself. 



AFTON WATER, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton> among thy green braes, 
Flow gently. Pli sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary's asleep by the murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Aflon, disturb not her dream. 

Thou stock-dove whose écho resounds througb the 

glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
Thou green-crested lapwing thy screaming forbear» 
I charge you disturb not roy slumbering fair. 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills. 
Far marl^d with the courses of clear winding rills ; 
There daily I wander, as noon rlses high, 
My âocks and my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. 

How pleasant thy banks and green vailles below» 
Where wild in the woodlands thy primroses blow ; 
There oft, as mild evening weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-sceated birk shades my Mary and me. 
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Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it gHdes, 
Ând wiods by the cot iK^here my Msuy résides ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave. 
As gathering sweet flowrets she stems thy clear waire. 

Flow gently, sweet Âfton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the thème of my lays» 
My Mary's asleep by the murmuring stream» 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

Thou lingering Star, wHh lesseniog ray, 

That lov'st to greet the eaiiy mom, 
Again thou ushePst in the day 

My Mart from my soûl was tom.— 
O Mary ! dear departed Shade ! 

Where is thy place of Jblissfîil rest } 
See'st thou thy Lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thon the groans that rend his breast? 

That sacred hour can I fbrget, 

Can I forget the hallow'd grove, 
"Where, by the winding Ayr, we met 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Etemity will not efface 

Those records pure of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace — 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss*d his pebbled shore, 
(^erhung with wild*woods thickening green ; 

The fragrant birch, and hawthom hoar, 
Twined amorous round the raptur'd scène ; 



The flowers s^ng -wanton to be prest, 
The btrds sang love on every spray^ 

Tîll too, tûo soon the glowing West 
Proclaim'd the speed àf vringed day. 

Still o^er thèse scènes my memory wakes. 

And fondly broods wîth miser-care ; 
Time but the' impression deeper makes. 

As stieams their cfaannds deeper wear I 
My Mary — dear departed Shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast } 
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MARY ROBINSON. 

1788. 

Perbaps the period is not yet arrived, in which the ch»- 
racter of Mrs Robinson can be dispasâonately appre- 
ciated. Sbe nndoubtedly possessed a genius both vala- 
able aad ori§naal ; whtle ber misfortiuies entitled her to 
more considenitioii in other respecîts, tban ber adversa- 
ries bare been wiUiug to admit. Without minutely en- 
tering into the history of the foUowing poems, selected 
from ber mnltifarious productions, they were eridenUy 
dictated by the circumstances in which they profess to 
be written ; and are the efiiisions of a heart deeply agi- 
tated with the tenderest but most poignant of human 
passions : they appeal to erery bosom, and cannot foil 
to charm any one that is endued with the least portion 
of natural sensibility. 

Mrs. Robinson was born on the 27th of November 1758» 
at the Minster-Hottse in Bristol, the descendent of a 
good family, and daughter of reputable parents, of the 
name of Darby. At sixteen years of âge, sbe became 
the wife of Mr. R., an event to which sbe bas ascribed 
the long train of her subséquent calamities. After a 
séries of extraordinary events, during which, being sepa- 
rated from her husband, she attracted the particular at- 
tentions of a very Illustrious Prince, Mrs. R. became 
attached to Colonel (now General) Tarletonj — a con- 
nection which appears to hâve been the first that realiy 
interested her feelings, and which subsisted nearly six- 
teen years, from the termination of the war in America. 

Her chequered life was, at length, closed in a kiud of 
stupor, often the precursor of immédiate dissolution, on 
the evening of the 26th of December 1800. She died 
at a Cottage, near Windsor; and was buried, pursoant 
to her own directions, in Old Windsor Church-yard.— 



• MABY ROBOfSON. §1 

Wben bleediog Nature droops to die, 

And begs firom Heaven the' eternal sleep; 

Hard is the heart that caimot sigh ! 

And curs^d the eye that scoms to weep ! 

How rich the tear by Pity shed ! 

How sweet her sighs for buman woes !— 
They pieree the mansions of the Deod ! 

And soothe the Spectre*s pale repose ! 

woLcorr. 



THE SORROWS OF MEMQRY. 

In vain to roe the howling deep 

Stern Winter's awful reign discloses ; 
In vain shall SummeFs zéphyrs sleep 

On fragrant beds of budding roses : 
To me alike each scène appears^ 

Since thou hast broke my heart, or nearly ; 
While Memory writes in fréquent tears, 

That I hâve lov'd thee — very dearly ! 

How many summers passM away, 

How many winters, sad and dreary ; 
And still I taught thee to be gay, 

Whene'er thy soûl of life was* weary : 
When lingering sickness wrung thy breast. 

And bow'd thee to the earth — or nearly ; 
I strove to lull thy mind to rest — 

For then I lov'd thee — O ! how dearly ! 

And thoiigh the âush of joy no more 
Shall o'er my cheek its lustre throwing» 

Bid sensual fools that cheek adore. 
And ^k of passions — ever glowing; 
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Still to thy inind should time impart ' 

A cbarm, to bid it feel sincerely, 
Nor idly wound a breaking heart — 

That lov'd tbee long — and lov'd tbee dearl j. 

Coûld gold thy truant fancy biod» 

A faithful heart would still content me ; , 
For, O ! to gain that heart unkind> 

I gave thee ail that fortune lent me: 
In youtb, when suitors round me press'd^ 

Who voVd to love, and love sincerely— 
When weaith could never charm my breast, 

Though thou wert poor, — ^I lov'd thee dearlj. 

Seek not the fragile dreams of love, 

Such fleeting phantoms will deceive thee ; 
They will but transient idols prove. 

In weaith beguile, in sorrow leave thee : 
Ah ! dost thou hope the sordid mind, 

When thou art poor, will feel sincerely ? 
Wilt thou in such that friendship find, 

Which warm'd the heart that lov'd thee dearly } 

Though fîckle passions cease to bum 

For her so long thy bosora's treasure ; 
Ah ! think that reason may return, 

When far from.thee my paths i measure : 
Say, who will then thy conscience heal. 

Or who shall bid thy heart beat cheerly ? 
Or, from that heart the memory steal 

Of her who lovM thee long and dearly ? 

When war shall rouse the l>rooding storm. 
And horrors haunt thy thorny pillow ; 

When fancy shall présent my form. 
Borne on the wild and restless billow ; 
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! where wilt iboa a mistreas fiod, 

Whose puise, iike mine, shall throb «nœrelj ? 
Or wfao thy heait in spdb shall bînd — 
When hei^s is broke — that lov'd thee deaHy ? 

When thon contending throngs shalt <9oiirt, 
Where party zeal has doobiy crown'd thee, 

Perchance of fortane's frowns the sport. 
Caprice or cold neglect may wound thee : 

Then wilt thou find no gênerons heart 
To bid thee bear misfortane cheeriy ; 

No fnend in grief to bear a part, 

: Iike her who lov'd thee long and deariy. 

Could I to distant régions stray. 

From thee my thoughts irau.d never wander ; 
For, at the parpling close of day, 

By some lone vagrant rill's meander, 
£ach wandering bee, each chilUng wind, 

Would tell the heart that's broken nearly. 
In them, where'er they love, to find 

The faults of him I lov'd so deariy ! 

1 wiil not court thy fickle love ; 

Soon shaliour fiâtes and fortunes sever ; 
Far from thy scom will I remove. 

And smiling, sigh— -' Adieu for ever \* 
Give to the SOTdid fiends thy days, 

StîU trust that they will act âncerely. 
And, when the speciotis mask decays, 

Lament the heart— that lov'd thee deariy I 

For time will swiAly joifrney on, 

And âge, with sickness, haste to meet thee ; 
Friends prove deceitful, wantons sbun«— > 

When they no more with smiles can cheat thee. 
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Then vfilt thou seek, in vain, to find 
A fhithful heart, that beats sincereiy ; 

A passion— centering in the mind, 
Which^ sGorning interest, lov'd tbee deariy ! 

When in the grave my woes shall sleep. 

No soothing dream wlil bless thy slumber; 
For thou wilt often wake to weep, 

Andy in despair, my sorrows number : 
My shade will haunt thy aching eyes, 

My voice^ in whispers, tell thee deariy, 
How cold, at last, that bosom lies, 

Which lov'd thee long — and lov'd thee deariy ! 



STANZAS, 

WRITTEN BETWEEN DOVER AND CALAIS, JULT, 1792. 

IKSOllBED TO ■ '. 

BouNDiNG Billowy cease thy motion, 
Bear me not so swiftiy o'er ; 
Cease thy roarings, foamy Océan ; 
I will tempt thy rage no ràore. 

Ah ! iK^ithin my bosom beating, 
Varying passions wildly reign ; 
Love, with proud Resentment meeting, 
Throbs, by turns, with joy and pain. 

Joy, that far from ibep I wander, 
Where their arts can reach no more ! 
Pain, that woman's heart grows fonder 
When her dream of bliss is o'er. 
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Far I go, where Fate shall lead me^ 
Far across the restless deep, 
Where no stranger's ear shall heed me, 
Where no eye for me shall weep. 

Proud has heen my fatal passioiiy 
Proud my injur^d heart shall be ; 
For eacfai thottgbt, each inclination» 
Still shall prove me— ^wortby thee t 

Not one sigh shall tell my story ; 
Not one tear my cheek shall stain ; 
Silent grief shall be my glory ; 
Grief, that stoops not to complain ! 

Yet, e'er far from ail I treasur'd, 
********, ère I bid adieu ; 
Ere my days of pain are measur^d, 
Take the song that's still thy due. 

I hâve lov'd thee — dearly lov'd thee, 
Through an âge of worldly woe ! 
How ungrateful I hâve prov'd thee, 
Let my moumful exile show ! 

Ten long years of anxious sorrow, 
Hour by hour, I counted o'er ; 
Looking forward, till to-morrow, 
Every day I lov'd thee more ! 

Wealth and splendor could not charm me* 
Rank possess'd no lure for me ; 
Nor could threats or fears alarm me ; 
Save the fear of ïosing Thee ! 

When the storms of Fortune preis'd thee^ 
I hâve wept to see thee weep ; 
When relèntless cares dlBtresi'd thee, 
I hâve luIlM thoie carei ta sleep. 
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Think^ when ajU the world foisook thee, 
When with giptef thy soûl was prest, 
How to thes€y fond arms I took thee^— 
How I clasp'd thee to my breast 1 

Often hast thou smiltng told me, 
' Wealth and pow'r were trifling toys, 
When thou fbndly didst enfbld me, 
Rich in Lovées luxuriant joys !* 

Fare thee ivell, ungrateful Rover— 
Welcome Gallia's hostile shore ! 
Now the breezes waft me over ; 
Now we part— -to meet no more. 






* 
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WILLIAM BELOE. 

ê 

1788. 

The Rev. Mr. B^lpe ia a gentleman well known in the 
learned world. He Xn author of some re^ctable works, 
and the transistor pf otbers. 



ELEQY. 

Y ES, Délia ! long as beats this tremblîng heart, 
Those scènes, tbose faours sball sweet remembrancc 
bring. 

In iK^hich as yet had cold Regret no part. 
But we were gay, and cheerful as the Spring. 

Those sœnes, those hours in pensive song shall lire, 
When our true hearts the purest offerings made ; 

When much we lov'd our secret thoughts to give. 
As friendshîp prompted in some silent shade. 

The flowery wreaths which then thy Angers wove, 
Stiil ail their perfume, ail their bloom retaîn ; 

The tender taies which then our hearts could move, 
Now warm to pleasure, and now wake to pain ! 

Fancy, be still ! restrain thy wanton pride. 
For thy gay moments shall retum no more : 

Hush'd are the winds, and calm the azuré tide ; 
And, lo 1 the bark has reach'd its destin'd shore. 

Yet thou didst oft in wildest vision stray. 
And pouredst oft a sweet delusive strain ; 

Soft Passion listen'd to the fairy lay, 
Nor could belieye that ail thy dreams were vain : 

TOL. II. H 
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Andy while to distant climes and future hours 
Young credulous Hope in âowery bands you led, 

To bis rapt eye exhausted ail your pow'rs, 
His unsuspicious soûl those poVrs obey'd. 

And oft wîth tbee» he fascinated rov^d 
Gay iragrant meads and myrtle bowers among : 

Délia can tell bow much thy power be prov'd ; 
For sbe^ too, listen'd to tbe syren song. 

But, ab ! soft Passion must awake no more ; 

So reason bids, and so does fate ordain : 
Yet will tbe Muse that way w»:d faite déplore. 

And yet lament tbat Fancy's dreams were rain ! 



SONNET. 

Breathb soft, ye Gales î along tbe yemal plain^ 

More solemn notes awake my gentle Lyre ; 
For, did not Beauty ask a différent Strain ? 

A tbeme far différent of tbe Muse require ? 
Fair thou^b sbe be ; tbougb eacb ImpassionM beart» 

Powerless» sabmit to ber superior charms ; 
Sbe bîds — and I forego tbe pleasing part, 

To sing of beauty, and of lovées alarms. 
Be to ber Virtue, tbeu, my song addressM, 

Hère, let tbeMuse berstrengtb, ber sweetness proTCf 
Aud sure sbe is witb every virtue bless'd, 

Wbicb beightens beauty, and increases love ! 
As sbines tbe biusbing rose, mîdit dews cl mon, 
So does Semiba*s mind ber ibcm adom. 



TBOMAS sfoirraoMMBRr. 

1790. 

This gentieman résides at Sbeffield, where he is Editer 
aod proprietor of ''The Iria** newspaper. Under Ihe 
signature Aiaau^ he forms.one of tbe. ablsst CDBtrflmfturs 
to the présent « Poetical Register." A poet oi «neevi- 
mon excellence, nothing but his diffidence caB> havf re- 
«trained Mr. Montgonunery from asserting the rank to 
which he is entitled among his contemporaries. 



HANNAH. 
SÂCRED TO THE MEMORY OF HER WHO 18 DSAD TO MR. 

At fond sixteeo, my roving heart 
Was pierc'd by Love's delightful dart : 
Keen transport throbh'd in every vein — 
I never felt so sweet a pain ! 

Wbere circling woods embower'd the giade, 
I met tbe dear romantic Maid : 
I stole her hand-^it shrunk — but, no ! 
I would not Jet my captive go. 

With ail the fervency of yonth, 
While passion told the taie of trath, 
I mark'd my Hannab^ dovmcast eye : 
^was kind, but beautifutly shy. 

Not with a wamier, pcirtv saiy». ' 

The sun enamoncM wiQoeB ymmg May ; 
Nor May ikiûk «ftsT-RMÛcken grace 
Turns fon the «m lier btyshiag lue:. 

H â 
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But swlfter than the fnghted dove, 
Fled the gay moming of my love ;-« 
Ah 1 that 8o bright a morn, so soon 
Should vanbh in so dark a noon ! 

The Angel of Affliction rose> 
And in his train a thoHsand woes ; 
' He pour'd bis vial on my head^ 
And ail the heaven of rapture fled. 

Yet, in the glory of my prîde, 

I stood — and ail hls ivrath defied ; 

I stood — though whirlwinds shook my braio, 

And lightnings cleft my soûl in twain. 

I shmm'd my Nymph ; yet knew not why 
I durst not meet her gentle eye : 
I shunn'd her — for I could not bear 
To marry her to my despair. 

Yet, sick at heart with hope delay'd, 
Oft the dear image of that Maid 
Glanc'd, like the rainbow, o'er my mind. 
And promisM happiness behînd. 

The storm blew o'er, and in my breast 
The halcyon Peace rebuilt her nest ; 
The storm blew o'er, and clear and raild 
The sea of youth and pleasure smil'd. 

'Twas on the moming of that day, 
When Phœbus marries rosy May, 
I sought once more the charming spot 
Where bloom'd the thom by Ha^ah's ootr 



K 
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! as I cross'd the neighbouring plain, 

1 lîv'd my wooiDg days again ; 
And Fancy sketch'd my future life — 
My home, my chiidreo^ and my ivife. 

I saw the village steeple rise ; 
My soûl sprangy sparkling, in mine eyes ; 
The rural bells rang sweet and clear^ 
My fond heart listen'd in mine ear. 

I reach'd the hamlet ; — ^all was gay ; 

I love a rustic holiday 1 

I met a Wedding — stept aside ; 

O^ God ! — my Hannah was the Bride i 

■ There is a grief that cannot feel ; 
It leaves a wound that will not heal ! 
■■ My heart grew cold — it felt not then / 
When shall it ceate tofod again ? 



lœ 



WUÂAAM KBBBMi^ 

Kr. Kendall has tmulaied part of Fîlaiigieri's woik on 
the Science of Legialatkm ; and lie is aotliar «f a vo- 
famie of «legaot Poemi. He u seya t t e à to te a aatire 
of DeTOodiiie. 



Ebe Laura met my ravisli'd view, 
My cheek coniess'd bealth's roseate bloom ; 

My sool nor love nor tanow knew — 
How beauty's power hath chang'd my doom î 

'Mîd lonely glades» wkh lear-fratight eyes, 
Wanderkig I moam my secret pain ; 

The passing bfeeae, wîtk SengtlieiiM agi». 
In pity murmurs to my strain. 

Nowy lull'd by Hope's elysian smiie, 

My fears in nient slumber rest ; 
Now dreams that every thought beguile* 

Serenely soothing, cheer my breast. 



But ah ! too soon my grief retu 
Again tumultuous passions lise ; 

Again my tortui^d bosom bunxs ; 
And aU the dear illusion Aies ! 
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Jl. A, DAVENPORT. 

1796. 

Kichard Alfred Dayenport, Esq. viras born at Lambeth, in 
the coanty of Surry, January 18, 1*777, It is from a 
publication cntitled the " Poetical Register,'' prcgected 
by him in the year 1600, and since annually oonti- 
nued, tbat Mr. Daveaport seems principally to dérive 
bis considération as a poet ^ and from this work are 
ixanscribed several productions that enricb the présent 
Séries. Formed by tbe study of our early poetical clas- 
sics, the diction of this writer is peculiârly calcuiated 
for the expression of aniatory feelings. He certainly 
displays, on àll occasions, a sweetness and shnplicity of 
style seldom discorerable in the compwitionB of the mo- 
dem muse* 

In 1800^ Mr. I>avenport married Miss Wheler, a very 
beautiiul young lady, descended from famihes respect- 
able for their antiquity and pVoperty. To this lady, his 
Ianthb, many of Mr. Daveuport's poems are supposed 
to refer. 



TO ********* 

Ir from that hour the dewy Mom's bright eyes 
On earth first ope, tili dull night's spectred-noon — 
WheDy with slovrsolemn march, the Testai Moon, 

And marshaird band of stars, descend the skies, 

Musing to stray, and vriih repeated sighs, 
That speak a heart with saddest woe in tune, 
To crave of pitying Heaven ak>ne this boon-— 

That with fresh bliss for thee each mom may rise 1 
If those tbou lov'st, to hold than life more dear — 

To plaœ their image in my heart next thine ; 
If when thy mild, tby angel-voice I hear» 

On the soft sound^s to dwdl-— ô Maid divine ! — 
Might claim oiie tender sigh, one pitying tear i 

The pitying tear, the tender sigh were mine. 
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TO ♦*♦***♦♦*. 

Ah, me i in vain wild wood, or noiseless dell. 
Or firowning steep, with weary feet I trace, 
Hopeful, thou sweet Enchantress, to erase 

From my sad heart thy firm-enwoven spell. 

Vain hope, indeed 1 for Memory too well ' 
Hath treasurM up eacli charm of thy fsàr face, 
Thy matchless mind, thy form's transcendent grâce ; 

And loves, ail else forgot, on them to dweli l 
Ëach blooming flower in silence speaks of thee ; 

I hear thy voice in each melodious sound ; 
And as I stray, each lovely form I see, 

Thine swift recalls with brighter beauty crown'd ! 
Alas ! what then remains for wretched me. 

But still to love — though Fate hath stemly frown*d ? 



Yes, false one, triumph in my woes. 
And joy thèse âowing tears to view ! 

How just, to wound that heart's repose 
That gladly would hâve bled for you }' 

Yet, poor the pleasure thou hast gain'd. 
And very soon will it be o'er ; 

That boçom, where thou long hast reign'd, 
Shall fondly throb for thee no more. 

Nor vainly think my tears, my sighs, 
Love's still- un vanquishM poVr proclaim 

Each drop, that trickles from my eyes. 
But helps to quench his dying fiame. 
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TO 



TwAS not the quick and dazzling glance, 
That fires and overpowers the soûl. 

And wraps it in délirions trance, 
That boVd me to thy sweet controul : 

No ! 'twas from eyes of heavenly blue, . 

A languid, tender, timid ray, 
Stealing through lids of darkest hue, 

That won me from myseïf away. 

'Twas not the firm, commanding voice, 
Whose rapid éloquence o'erflows. 

And seems at homage to rejoîce, 
That rous'd my breast from duU repose. 

No ! 'twas the soft and melting tones, 
like nectar dropping from thy tongue, 

By which my heart thy empire owns ; 
Its every chord to Passion strung. 

And while that winning voice I hear. 
And while those beaming eyes I sec, 

Than light, or life, to me more dear, 
My bosom's sovereign thou must be ! 



TO MY RIVAL. 



TfiLL me, poor Rival ! tell me why, 
The fruitless hopeless chase pursuing, 

To Lelia's présence still you fly, 
By many a pray'r her favour wooing ? 



Dort thon DOt maik how deaf an car 
She tams to aU th j waSt advances } 

Doa thon not maïky what looks severe 
On tkee mj Lefia often ^ances ? 

In Tain her face and ibnn you piaîse; 

No praîse of thine^ bdie^ me, charms her ; 
For, finn agaioat each artliil phrase, 

Mj eYer^resent iouige amtt her 1 

Bach gem tfaat Eaith's daik caves contain 
Did Fate permit thy hand to profièr, 

My Ldia sdli «oald MMe lemain. 
And proodly £puin thy dasding ofier 1 



No ! nevershak thon trinmph o'er 
Her heart, for me with passion glowîng ! 

One smile of mine she prijses more 
Than boundless weaÀh of thy bestoving. 

What madness in thy soûl woufd dwell ! 

How the detested sight would wound thee ! 
To see with bliss her bosom swell. 

As fond she clasps her arms around me : 

To see me on her breast recline, 
Entranc'd in more tbau mortal pleasure ; 

While from her lips she showers on mine 
Of kisses her ambrosial treasure. 

Then soft she breathes the' impassion'd vow — 
'' Dearest ! no time our bands shall sever ; 

For truely as I love thee now, 
So trudy will I love thee evcr. 
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** Yc8, my BdoVd^ thy Lelia livcs. 
For thee alone ; oor wik thou doubt me ; 

Yen, ail that e'er existence gives, 
Is cold and valudess without thee !'* 

More close to mioe her lovely fonn 

With teader violence sbe presses ; 
Aod, vnth siidb smîles as Death might wans» 

Sàe kFisfaes her sweet caresses. 



Ctoitthen^poor Rival! quitachase 
In shame and disappointment ending ; 

Kor more deiusive hopes embrace» 
Boih vanity and foily blending. 

Yet> ^still may'st thou pursue my Fair, 
With amorous suit and love-lorn ditty, 

Nor lear my rage ; thy ihiitless care 
Mores not my angerj but my pity* 
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THOMAS PARK. 

1797. 

Thomas Paik, Esq. was born in 1760, and educated under 
the Rey. T. Christophenon, ai Heighington, near lin- 
cola, ilere he continued beyond the period usually al- 
lotted for school-instruction, from an assorance of being 
placed in the Imprest Office, by the late Auditor. That 
expectation however ftiiling, and some casoal propensity 
for Drawing hanùg evinced itself, he was consigned toi 
Graphical pursaits, and produced several spécimens of 
his progress in mezzotinto. But the pen seems to hare 
divided hts attention with the pencil ; and he was stima- 
lated by Gowper to let the fruits of this prédilection 
appear in a volume of <* Sonnets," priQted in 1797, and 
fayourably received. Since tben, the name of Mr. Parie 
frequently occurs as a contrlbutor to literary worksy'par- 
ticuUu-ly those relating to our early vemacular poets and 
poetry, by Ritson, Ellis, and Nicholls. In 1802 he was 
eleçted F. S. A. He republished Harring^n's " NugSB 
Antiquae," with expianatory Notes, in 1804; and fîir- 
nished, during the same year, Pœiical lUustratioru to the 
Princess Elizabeth's designs of *' Cupid tumed Volan- 
teer." He is reported to be stodiously engaged in pre- 
paring a very extended édition of the " Royal and Noble 
Authors ;" and he is now supplying a Collated Text for 
Sharpe's élégant cabinet séries of the " British Poets." 
The foïlowing Sonnet is addressed to Mrs. Park, whose ac- 
complishments and virtues are acknowledged amply to 
justify the praises of an affectionate hushand.. 
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TO MRS. P. 



For ihee, best treasure of a Husband's heart !— ' 
- Whose bliss it is that thou for life art se ; 
That thy fond besoin bears a faithful part 

In every casual change his breast can know : 
For thee, Avhom Virtuous Passion made his choice, 

Whom Genius and Affection make his pride, 
Connubial Rapture tunes his grateful voice. 

And hails the Mother dearer than the Bride ; 
And though thy worth deserves a brighter palm 

Than lauréate hands round Diadems entwine, 
Love's simple chaplet happily may charro, 

With truer tenderer ecstasy^ from mine ! 
And let me still but reign thy '* bosom's Lord/' 
Be famé or wealth their votary's reward. 
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ANNA MARIA PORTER, 

1797. 

This lady, already koown to the world as an inteveallng^ 
Novelist, is the danghter of a gentleman fi^rmerly an 
officer of Dragoons, and youngest sister oC Robert Ker 
Porter, Esq. the celebrated painter of the '< Storming of 
Seringapatam»" &c. &c. &c. ; the eldest sister of whom. 
Miss Jane Porter, has aUo distinguished herself by the 
romance of " Tbaddeus." Miss Anna Maria is authcH" 
of several works, of which one, entitled " Artless Taies," 
appeared so early as her fburteenth year, and gav« 
ample promise of the talents she has since displayed. If 
any judgment is to be foroMd by tiw delkracy and palhot 
which distinguish the foUowing poems» ber sovioiiiirs were 
not imaginary : they are the genuine eftwiou» of sensl- 
bility and tendemess. 



A WISH. 



Mine be the Abbey's wild retreat, 
With park and wood surrounded vrïde ; 

Where grass should fbrin a verdant seat. 
And field-âowers bloom their scented pride. 

The abbey— where the armour'd hall 
Should oAvn the painted windoVs light ; 

The oak-grown walk where rooks should call, 
Returning from the evening flight : 

The river, lost among the trees ; 

The torrenty rushing down the steep ; 
Groves, where the Summer's sighîng breezt 

In moonlight-night, might tempt to sleep. 
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There, through the lawny path l'd iov«^ 

Pausiog to catch tbe vista's gleam» 
Led by the vahied Youth l love ; 

Or watch the sun's expiring beaoî, 

Oft, on his arm, Vd range tbe wood ; 

Or, lonely, in the park l'd read ; 
Or fréquent seek the shaded ikiodj, 

Rousing the young deer with iny tread* 

And as the moon, in Autumn's night, 

Silver'd the fallen leaves, and cast 
Along our path a track of light, 

W^d roam, nor fear the howling blast : 

The leafless trees — the thick-strewu path — 
May call uncheck'd the thinking sigh. 

And the loud nvind's destructive vrrath 
May wam us that we both must die f 

But, then ! — ^the rolling Orb above, 
And starry concave^ would proclaim 

That other \7orlds should see our love ; 
And sanctify the glorious flame 1 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

BiNG on ! ring on, ye merry bells ! 

And be to others sounds of gladness— ^ 
Alas ! your silver siveetness swells 

To vake my slumbering heart to madness ! 

Ring on! ring on! for since your chimes 
Shall ne?er now my wedding hallow, 

O ! be the voice of other times ; 
And rouse their joys» like spectres sallow k 
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Ah ! ring such pensive peals as when 
In thèse tall graves I wander'd sighing ; 

And listen'd to the best of men .'— - 
Who now in yonder grave is lying ! 

Ah i ring such peals as may recall 
Those happy hours-^now gone for ever !• 

And» while the bitter tear-drops fall» 
At once my soûl and reason lever ! 
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WILLIAM GIFFORD. 

1797. 

The accoant of Gifford has beeq publisbed by himself, with 
a manliDess of mind, and integrity of détail, of wbicb 
perhaps there \s no <Âher example throughout tbe range 
of gênera] biography. It ù in tbis spirit that lives should 
be written, if they are designed to inform tbe living, and 
not merely to eulogise tbe dead. 

William Gifford was bom in April 1757, at Asbburton in 
Bevonsbire. Rescued from obscurity by tbe force of bis 
own merit, supported by tbe gênerons discrimination of 
Mr. Cookesley, a surgeon of bis native place, be after- 
wards procured admission to Exeter Collège, Oxford. 
Hère a casual connexion became tbe means of introduc- 
inghin) to tbe notice of tbe late Earl Grosvenor, towbose 
miexampled patronage, doring a period of twenty years, 
tbe world is probably indebted for tbe possession of tbose 
excellent satires tbe " Baviad and Mœviad,'' of which 
tbe latter appeared in 1795. 

If conjecture may be allowed to designate tbe object of tbe 
only ** two wild strains that live in Mr. Gifford*8 recol- 
lection,'* surely it is of Anna tbat be spealcs, in tbe fol- 
lowing melancboly passage of bis early.life. ** 1 crept 
on in silent discontent, unfnended andunpitied; indig- 
nant at tbe présent, careless of tbe foture, -an object at 
once of appréhension and dislike. From Ms ttate qfàlh- 
jtcinett I was raUtdby a young teoman qfmff own eUut, 

** Shb was a neighbour ; and wbenever I took my solitaiy 
walk, witb my Wolfius in my pocket, sbe usually came 
to tbe door, and by a smile, or a short question put in 
tbe frieudliest manner, endeayoured to solicit my atten- 
tion. My heart had been long shut to kindness, bat tbe 
lentiment was not dead in me : it revived at thejirtt en- 
«ouragmg word : and tbe gratitude I felt for it, was tka 
Jhti pleasing tentation I had ventured to eniertam Jôr many 
dreary monUhtJ* To thifl amiable girl, and to1ieroRly> 
VOL. II. I 
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seem to refer thèse lines, in the *' Bariad and Maeviad," 
iotroductory of the two poems to ^nna. 

** Unheard till Anna came, 
(What ! throb'st thou tet, my bosom, at the name ?) 
Aod chas^d the' oppressive doubtsthat round me clung. 
And fir>d my breast, and loosen'd ail my tongue. 

How oft, O Dart ! what time the faithfîil Pair 
WaOt'd forth, the fragrant hotir of Eve to share, 
On thy romantic banks ; hâve my wild strains, 
(Not yet forgot amidst my native plains) 
While thou hast sweetly gurgled down the vale, 
FiUM up the pause of lovées delightful taie ! 
While, ever as the road, the conscious Maid, 
By ialtering voice and downcast looks betray'd, 
Would blushing on her Lover's neck recline. 
And with her fioger point the tenderest Une !" 

Such a woman was not likely to be effaced from the me- 
mory of such a lover ! It is in thib canouization of the 
hearty this sanctity of attachment, that human affiection 
appears to approach the immortality for which it was 
designed. 



TO A TUFT OF EARLY VIOLETS. 

SwEBT âowers ! that fiom your humble beds 

Thus preniaturely dare to rise. 
And trust your unprotected heads 

To cold Aquarius* wat'ry skies ; 

Betîre, retire 1 thèse tepid airs 
Are not the génial brood of May ; 

That Sun with light roaiignant glares, 
Aad âatters only to betray. 
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Stem winter's reîgn is not yet past— 
Lo ! while your buds prépare lo blow» 

On icy pinions cornes the blast, 
Aod nips your root^ and lays you iow. 

AÏBS, for such ungentle doom ! 

But I vf'ûl shield you ; and supply 
A kindlier soil on whlch to bloom, 

A nobler bed on which to die. 

Corne then— «re yet the momîng ray 
Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 

And drawn your balmiest sweets away ; 
O corne, and grâce my Anna's breast 

Ye droopy fond flowers ! But did ye know 
What worth, what goodness there réside, 

Your cups with loveliest tints would glow. 
And spread tbelr leaves with conscious pride. 

For there has libéral Nature join'd 

Her riches to the stores of art. 
And added to the vigorous mînd, 

The soft, the sympathising heart. 

Corne then— ère yet the morning ray 
Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 

And drawn your balmiest sweets away ; 
O come and grâce my Anna's breast. 

O ! I shouid think,— ^that fragrant bed 
Might I but hope with you to share,-— 

Years of anxiety repaid, 
fiy one short hour of transport there 1 

I 2 
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More blest than me, thus shall ye IIvc 

Your little day ; and when ye die, 
Sweet flowers ! the grateful Muse shall give 

A yerse ; the sorrowing Maid, a sigh. i 



While l, alas l no distant date, 

Mix with the dust from whence I came, 
Without a friend to weep my fate, 

Without a stone to tell niy name. 



WRITTEN TWO TEARS AFTER TUE PKECËDING. 

I wisH I was where Anna lies ! 

For I am sick of lipgering hère ; 
And every hour affection cries 

' Gro, and partake her humble hier ^ 

* 
I wish I could l for ivhen she died 

I lost my ail ; and life has prov'd 
Since that sad hour a dreary void, 

A waste unlovely and unlov'd.— 

But who, Tvhen I am turn'd to clay, 

Shall duly to her grave repair ; 
And pluck the ragged moss away. 

And weeds that hâve ' no business there ?' 

And who veith pious hand shall bring 
The flowers she cherish'd ; snow-drops cdd. 

And violets that unheeded spring, 
To scatter o*er her hallow'd mould ? 
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Ând whoy whiie Memory loves to dwell 

Upon her name, for ever dear, 
Shall feei bis heart with passion swell. 

And pour the bitter, bitter tear ? 

I did it ; and would Fate ailow, 
Should visit still, should still déplore—* 

But health and strength bave ieft me now. 
And I, alas ! can weep no more. 

Take then, sweet Maîd ! tbis simple strain^ 

Tbe last l ofTer at tby shrine ; 
Thy grave must tben undeck'd remain. 

And ail thy niemory fade with mine. 

And can thy soft persuasive look, 
Thy voice that might with music vie, 

Thy air, that every gazer took, 
Tby matcbless éloquence of eye, 

Thy spirits, frolicsome as good, 

Tby courage, by no ills dismay*d, 
Thy patience by no wrongs subdu'd, 

Thy gay good humour— Can they " fade !•' 
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5. r. COLERWGE, 

1797. 

ICr. Coleridge was bom at St. Mary Ossoiy in Devon- 
shire, and edncated at Christ's Hospital in London; 
whence, probably on the fbiuidatîon, be was sent to 
Jcns' Collège in Cambridge. His poenu, by wbich he 
bas aoqnired durable ûme, appeared fintat Bristcd, and 
were tben republished, with additions, in London. He 
bas occasionally anrased bimself with assisting in the 
paper-war of politics. Mr. Coleridge is now at Malta, 
as Secretaiy to Sir A. Bail. 

Saka is the poetical appellation assigned by this poet to his 
wife, formerly Miss Sarah Fricker. Sbe is sister to the 
widow of Robert Lorell, a gentleman wbose poems were 
inserted in Mr. Sonthey's first publication ; and sbe is 
also sister to the présent Mrs. Southey. Three poets 
married three sisters. Those who recc^ct the prcgect 
once indulged by Coleridge, Southey, &c. of an arnica- 
ble émigration to America, wfaere thèse poetical fnends 
fondly proposed to imitate tbe simplicity of the patriar- 
chai life, will perceive that their intercourse, however 
fanciiul, founded in similarity of taste, was to be strength- 
eued by the most interesting ties of consanguihity. 



TO SARA. 



' One kiss, dear Maid ?' I said, and sigh'd- 
Your scom the little boon deny'd. 
Ah 1 why refuse the blameless bliss ? 
Can Danger lurk within a kiss ? 

Yon TÎewless Wanderer of the vale, 
The Spirit of the Westerii Gale, 
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At Moniing*8 break, at Ëvening's close. 
Inhales the sweetness of the Rose ; 
And hovers o'er the* uninjur^d Bioom 
Sighing back the soft perfume. 
Vigor to the Zephyr's wing 
Her nectar-breathing Kisses flhig ; 
And He the glitter of the Dew 
Scatters on the Rose's hue. 
Bashful, io ! she beuds her head. 
And darts a blush of deeper Red ! 

Too well those lovely |ips disclose 
The triumphs of the opening Rose : 
O fair ! O graceful ! bid them prove 
As passive to the breath of Love. 
In tender accents, faint and low, 
Well-pleas'd I hear the whisper'd " No !" 

The whisper'd " No" how little mcant ! 

Sweet falsehood, that endears Consent ! 
For on those lovely lips the while 
Dawns the soft relenting smile ; 
And tempts, with feign*d dissuasion coy, 
The gentle violence of joy. 



THE ROSE. 

As late each flower that sweetest blows 
I pluck'd, the garden's pride ! 

Within the petals of a Rose 
A sleeping Love I spied : 

Around his brows a beamy wreath 

Of many a lucent hue ; 
Ail purple glow'd his cheek, beneath, 

Inebriate with the dew. 
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I softly seiz'd the' unguarded Power, 

Nor scar'd hls balmy rest ; 
Ând plac'd him, cag'd within the flower. 

On spotless Sara's breast. 

But, when, unweeting of tbe guile, 

Awoke the pris'ner sweet ; 
He struggled to escape awhile. 

And ^tamp'd hls faery feet. 

Ah ! soon the soul-entrandng sight 
Subdued the' impatient boy ! 

He gaz'd ! he thrill'd with deep delight ! 
Then clapp'd his wings for joy. 

" And ô !" he cried— " Of magie kind 
What charms this Throne endear ! 

Some other Love let Venus find—- 
m ûx my empire hère." 
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WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
1798. 

The celebrated biographer of " Lorenzo de* Medîci," a 
native of Liverpool, received his éducation at the Free- 
School in that city, and was afterwards articled to an at- 
tomey residing there. Mr. Roscoe gave early spécimens 
of poetic genius. He is autfaor of an unfinished poem 
on the *< Wrongs of Africa," of several popular detached 
poems, and, in 1798, be presented to the public a poem 
entitled " The Nurse," fh)tn the Italian of Luigi Tan- 
sillo. It is from this volume that the following beautiful 
tribute of connubial affection is transcribed; and to the 
c^ject of it we are probably indebted for the Translation 
of which it is introductory. 

No longer trammelled by the plodding détails of légal prac- 
tice, Mr. Roscoe is enabled to pursue the brilliant career 
of literary honour. He has eight children, on one of 
whom Nature appears to bave entailed the genius of the 
father. 



TO MRS. ROSCOE. 

As tbus in calm Domestic leisure blest 
I wake to British notes the* Ausonian Strings, 

Be thine the Strain ; for what the poet sings 
Has the chaste ténor of thy life exprest. 
And whilst, delighted, to thy willing breast, 

With rosy lip thy smiling Infant clings, 

Pleas'd I reâect, that from those healthful spangs 
(Ah, not by thee with niggard love represt 1) 

Six Sons successive, and, thy later care, 
Two Daughters fair hâve drank : for this be tbine 
Tbose best deligbts approving conscience knows ; 

And whilst thy days with cloudless suns décline, 
May filial love thy evening couch prépare» 
And soothe thy latest hours to soft repose ! 



wnxiAMSMTim 



totbe^'lfelncaiMitodbBy.» He is videistood 



LfAUKA ! tbj sîghs must now no more 

M j faltering step detain ; 
Nor darc i hang thy sorrows o'er, 

Nor clasp thee thus in vaio. 
Yet while thy bosom heaves that sigh, 

While tears thy cheek bedew. 
Ah, think ! though dootn'd fiom thee to fly, 

My heart speaks no adieu. 

Thee wouid I bid to check those sîghs. 

If thîne were heard alone ; 
Thee would I bid to dry those eyes. 

But tears are in my own. 
One last long kiss, and then we part-— 

Another — and adieu ! 
I cannot aid thy breaking heart» 

For mine is breaking too. • 



m 

ANNA SBWARD. 

1798. 

Miss Seward, daughter of the Rev. T. Seward, appean to 
hâve been boro about the year 1743, at the village of 
Eyam in Derbyshire» of wbich her father was rector. 
He became afterwaids prebendary of Salisbury, and 
canon lesidentiary of Litchfiekl. It was on the latter 
promotion, that Miss Seward removed to Litchfield; 
where she bas continned to réside, since her thirteenth 
year, in tbe Bishop*s palace. Her publications are, 
poems in Lady Miller's Bath-Easton vcdume ; Elegy on 
Captain Cook, and Monody on Miyor André ; Louisa, a 
poetical novel ; Elegy on Lady Miller ; Ode to General 
EUiot ; Uangollen Vale, &c. ; Sonnets ; and Memoirs 
of Dr. Darwin. Miss Seward bas been celebrated for 
her Personal channs, is highly accomplished, and much 
esteemed for the suavity of her manners, and the viva- 
city of her conversation. 

With such advantages, ît is scarcely possible that Miss 
Seward can bave lived imsought and onattached. Some 
of her poems, indeed, authorise a very différent opinion 
. to that of her having remained a stranger to the passion 
which influences so important a part of humaii conduct, 
and which often constitutes either the happiness or mi- 
sery of individuals. 



BALLAD. 

I WAKE and weep, when wintry vinds 

Are bowling loud upon the lea, 
Ând louder gaies niy fancy finds 

For William on the foaming sea ; 
But, calniing soon the pictur^d storm, 

Sweet hopes into my bosom creep. 
And tell me summer-breezes warm 

Shall waft him safely o'er the Deep. 



1S4 ANNA 8EWABD. 

Four years on India's sultry coast 

Has WaPs rude voice my Love detain'd, 
While hère, to every pleasure lost, 

His Anna's languîd form remainM. 
And o'er the steep rock still to lean, 

Still eager watch each gliding sail, 
That languid Form is duly seen 

At ruddy mom, and evening pale. 

But ah ! no handkerchief I mark 

Stream from the deck in crimson dyc ! 
Dear signal ! wanting thee, the fiark 

Is hail'd by many a mournful sigh : 
Its shouts discordant seem to me, 

That écho from the stony pier, 
Since William's face I cannot see, 

Since William's voice I cannot hear ! 



SONNET. 

Fabe\^'ELL, false Friend !— our scènes ofkîndness close V 
To cordial looks, to sunny smiles farewell ! 
To sweet consolings, that can grief expel. 
And every joy soft sympathy bestov^s î 

For alter'd looks, where truth no longer glows, 
Thou hast prepar'd my heart ; — and it was well 
To bid thy pen the' unlook'd-for story tell, 
Falsehood avoVd that shame, nor sorrowknows.-*- 

O ! wfaen we meet,— (to meet we're destin'd, try 
To' avoid it as thou may'st) on either brow, 
Nor in thé stealing consciousness of eye, 

Be seen the slightest trace of what, or how 
We once were to each other ; nor one sigh 
Flatter with weak regret ^ broken vow I 
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CHARLES LEFTLY. 

1800. 

To the list of those who hâve become unfortunate by the 
possession of gtenîus, is to be added the name of Leftly. 
He was the son of a respectable grocer in the Strand» 
where he is supposed to hâve been born. Withoat the 
advantages of superior éducation, he attracted the notice 
of some distinguished individuals, bat this was ail. He 
was caressed, flattered, and dismissed. He died, at 
about the twenty-second year of his âge, but in what 
year is not ascertained. The cause of this prématuré 
dissolution, as tlie présent writer has been assured, by one 
to whom Charles Leftly was intimately known, was posi- 
tively a ** hroken heart .'" He could not sustain the reverse 
of those expectations, which confidence in his own abili* 
ties naturally induced him to form ; and which the applause 
of acquaintances, the proguostications of friends, and 
the promises of patrons, had in some measure coufirmed. 
His taste was formed by the study of our early poets, of 
whose simplicity he is not n^erely an imitator. 



Latelt at aftemoon the sun bot-shining, 

FlushM with the grape, and in poetics deep ; 
On a soft sopfaa carelessiy reclining, 

Tuning new sonnets, lo l I dropp'd asleep. 
Through the vine-bower'd Windows then incHning, 

My mistress from the garden chanc'd to peep ; 
And left hcr lilies with the beat repining. 

On tip-toe to my cool recess to creep. 
She read the verse for her sweet self intended : 

* We must indeed/ she said, * those lips sainte, 

Which blushingly do use such modest suit, 
That maiden meekness cannot be offended !* 

She kiss'd, I wak'd — how eloquently mute 
Her eyes ; her blushes the sweet fouit defended. 



J26 CH AILES LEFTLT. 



SONNET. 



Pardon that absence, Mistress, which offended. 

And thihk what fears to servitude bdong ; 

Indeedy indeed, my love, I meant no wrong ; 
My thoughts at least upon your feast attended : 

But had I gone the merry guests among, 
Though by your smiles and cheering care befriended, 
How sadly would my sigfas and tears hâve blended 

Wilh theîr k>ud laugh and bacchanalian song? 
Hard was the task, and painfiil to forbear, 

When Music, Beauty, Wit, and Mîith invited ; 
Ând sad the contrast of such social fare, 

To sit alone in the mind's gloom benighted ! 
But» lo ! you weep. Nay, if my griefs you share, 

By such affection I am well requited. 
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WILLIAM WORDSfVORTH. 

1800. 

Mr. Wordsworth résides at Orassmere. He is reported to 
possess a beaatiful wife, a Yorkshire lady, his union with 
«'boni was cbaracterised hy that eccentric enthusiasm 
which constitutes the charm of his poetry. 



Three years she grew in «un and shower, 
Then Nature said, A lovelier flower 

On earth v^as never sown : 
This Ghild I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
• A Lady of my own, 

Her Teacber I myself will be, 
She is my darling ; — and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To ktndie or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the Fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs ; 
And her*s shall be the breathing balra^ 
And her's the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 

The floating Clouds their state shall lend 
1 o her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she foil to see 
£v'n in the motions of the Stonn 
Grâce that shall mould the Maiden^s ion» 

By silent sympathy* 
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The stars of midoîght shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 
Where Rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty, bom of murmuriiig Sound, 

Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live 

Hère in this happy Dell. 

Thus Nature spake— The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy*s race was run ! 

She died and left to me 
This heath ; this calm and quiet scène ; 
The memory of what has been. 

And never more will be ! 



She dwelt among the' untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise, 

A very few to love. 

A Violet by a mossy stone 

Half-hidden from the Eye ! 
— Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She liv'd unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceas'd to be ; 
But she îs in her Grave, and. Oh ! 

The différence to me. 
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N. 5. S. L. 
1800. 

Ail that caii be related respectiog tbe fbUowing exquisite 
productions of the amatory muse, must excite, instead 
of gratifying curiosity. They were inserted in a Novel, 
that never experienced the attention its tnerits deserved, 
and are believed to hâve been written by a very beau- 
tiful and highly accomplished young Lady, perhaps stiU 
residing in tbe vicinity of Southampton. Who will not 
regret, that the author of such poems bas thought fit to 
shade herself under the veil of obacurity ? As efliisions 
of genuine passion and refined sensibility, they are not 
surpasaed either by her predecessors or contemporariet. 



AwAKE, my Harp, some joyful measure! 

No longer breathe a pensive strain ; 
Be, like my soûl, attun'd to pleasure. 

And never mourn again. 

Awake, my Harp, some joyful measure ! 

Twas Love that taught thy strings to move ; 
And love nôw fills my soûl with pleasure — 

Then hymn the charms of Love ! 

O Love ! some call thy musings iblly, 
Sonie call thee cruel, base, and blind ; 

But thou, methinks, art pure and holy, 
Exalted, raisM, refin'd. * 

And some there are who can dissemble 
The rapturea of thy ardent âame ; 

And, some poor maidens start and tremble. 
If they but bear thy name. 

YOL. II. K 
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Ah \ though tby charms vere ail illusion, 
Such dear deceiU I stiil vould seek ! 

Thy mantliDg blush, thy soft confusion» 
Thy looks that more than speak. 

Thou knoVst, O Love ! how I bave blest tfaee». 

How oft for thee my heart hatb beat ; 
How oft in sorrow IVe carest thee. 

And thought thy sorrow sweet 

O Love ! some call thy musings fblly ; 

Some call thee cruel, base, and blind ; 
But thou't methinks, art pure and holy, 

£xalted, rais'd, refin'd 1 



ELEOY. 

Alas ! my firiend, how vainly dost thou tell me^ 
That Reason niay tranquillity restore. 

And with ber soft persuasive voice impel me 
To check my sorrows, and to sigh no more. 

Ah ! rather I would ask that lenient pow'r, 
Oblivious Time, some solace to impart, 

Did I not feel that each revolvisg hour 
Binds him more firmly to my acbîng faeart : 

Or I would court the silken smiles of Pleasure, 
Athwart my path a cheering beam to throw ; 

But, no ! her once-lov'd sounds, in sprightly measure, 
Seem ail discordant to the ear of Woe. 

Nor mirth, nor distant space, nor change of season» 
My bosom's secret anguish can remove ; 

AU, ail are vain, — but chief thy boasted Reason» 
For it was she, alas ! that bade me love» 
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His virtues, graces, genius» sbe repeated» 
And much I gioried in the heart 1 won ; 

Nor dîd I blush though easily intreated ; 
I scarce had seen him ere I lost my own. 

For to my soûl she brought ibe sweet conviction, 
That he was noble, generous, and refin'd : 

Such as bright Fancy oft pourtrays in fiction, 
With every charm to ftûcinate the mînd. 

Then Reason whisper'd he could ne'er deceive me, 
Or with feign'd vows of tenàemess beguile ; 

And little reck'd I that it e'er would grieve me 
To catch his looks of love, his heavenly smile, 

Even now when adverse Fortune bids us sever, 
Amid my sighs and tears she brings relief: 

She tells me, that his heart is mine for ever. 
And that his vlrtues sanctify my grief. 

Thus the heart-rendiog pangs of secret sadness, 
Reason bas nurtur'd, but can ne'er remove : 

No ! she must die with grief, or rave in madness, 
Ere for a moment I can cease to love ! 



ELEOY. 

TwAs sweet as violet-breathing gale, 
Twas soothing as the moon's fàint beam, 

Twas tender as the ring-dove's taie, — 
— Alas 1 and was it but a dream ? 

Methought I saw him once again, 
Again I listen'd to his voice ; 

It calm'd the tumults of my brain, 
It made my throbbing heart rejoice. 

K 2 
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O ! with vhat eager, keen delight 
I trac'd a form distinct and clear, 

That cheated my enraptur'd sight, 
With the blest thought that he was near. 

Love still was weeping in his eyes. 

As first the little traitor stole, 
Conceal'd in Pity's soft disguise, 

To pierce and agonize my soûl. 

Upon his cheek the lingering tear 
Told me in absence he was true ; 

And that pale cheek was far more dear 
Than had it glow'd with joy's bright hue. 

His glistening eyes long fîx'd on me, 
A thousand tender hopes impart ; 

For such the looks 'twas heaven to see, 
When first he sought and won my heart : 

Methought they bade my sorrows cease. 
And charm'd despondence from my breast ; 

Methought they promis'd joy and peace. 
And, for a moment, I was blest. 

But ah ! too soon I wake and weep ! 

Too soon the hated morning-beam 
Dispels the phantasies of sleep ! — 

Alas ! and was it but a dream ? 

In dreams by night, in dreams by day, 
Methinks I see thee stili befbre me ! 

Methinks I hear the faltering voice 
That whlsper'd ' Laura, 1 adore thee !' 
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Alas ! the rapid, conscious blush 
Too soon proclaim'd what then befel me 1 

My downcast looks, my trembling frame, 
Told much|inuch more thanwordscouldtellthee. 

And art thou lost ? for ever lost ? — 
Ah ! how I wept when tt was told me 

That I must hear thy voice no more ! 
That I must never more behold thee ! 

Thèse fruitless tears will ever fall ! 

Ev'n Hope refuses to deceive me.— 
But the blank sadness that I feel, 

I will not paint — for it would grieve thee. 

Yet faithful Memory oft shall bring 

Thy tender words and looks, to cheer me : 

StîU on her treasur'd hoards FU live, 
And my fond soûl shall hover near thee ! 
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AMEUA OPIE. 

1800. 

Fonnerij Mias Aldenon, daoghter of Dr. Aldenon of Nor- 
wich. Tliis lady is now wife of Mr. Qpie, the painter. 
Mrs. Opie it mot oiily a fiMcinating writer» Imt a higUy- 
accomi^ished aod beantiliil womaa* She was bom ift 

Norwich. 



THE VOICE OF HIM I LOVE. 

Hence for from me, ye senseless jojs 
That fode before ye reach the heart, — 
The crowded dome's distracted noise, 
Where ail îs pomp and usdess art l • 

Gîve me my home, to quiet dear, 
Where hoiirs untold and peaceful move ; 
So fate ordain I sometimes there 
May hear the voice of him I love, 

I hâte ev'n musîc's pleasing pow'r 
When giddy crowds my tones attend. 
But love to sing at evening's hour 
To sooth the sonows of a frïend. 

I love to bieathe the plaintive lays 
That Henry^s heart and taste approve ; 
For, oh \ how sweet in tones of praise 
Appears the voice of him I love ! 

The praises I from others hear 
§ome joy may to my pride impart ; 
But Henry^s wake the rapturous tear. 
For his applauses touch my heart. 
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From busy crowds </erjoy'd I fly 
With him in kuuely shades to rove» 
For ev'n in gayest scènes I sigh 
To hear the Yoice of him I love. 

I woo the drama's magie pow'n, 
Scek music's ever-crowded sbrine. 
In learning pass the studious hoursi 
Or try the muse's wreath to twine ; 

Yct stîli I feel a joy more dear, 
Though I thèse pure delights approve, 
When in Retiremenf s scènes I hear 
The soothing voice of him I love. 



Oo, youth belov'd, in distant glades, 
New friends, new hopes, new joys to find ! 

Yet sometimes deign, midst fairer maids, 
To think on her thou leav'st behind. 

Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share 

Must never be my happy lot ; 
But thou may'st grant this humble pray'r, 

Forget me not, forget me not I 

Yet should the thought of my distres» 

Too painful to thy feelings be, 
Heed not the wish I now express, 

Nor ever deign to think on me : 

But, oh î if grief thy steps attend. 

If want, if sickness, be thy lot. 
And thou require a soothing frîend, 

Forget me not ! forget me not ! 
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THOMAS MOORE. 

1801. 

Tbis poet, who has been appropriately rtyled tbe Care«r 
of our âge, is a native of Ireland, wbere he waa fint edn- 
cated nnder tbe relebrated Whyte» whose attentioiia 
bave been acknowledgped in a Sonnet inserted by his 
pupil in the " Anthologia Hibernica." Moore was after- 
wards removed to Trinity Collège, Dublin. Since then, 
be has entered himself at tbe Middie Temple; thoogh 
it is not probable that Law engi^ed much of bis atten- 
tion, whose days appear to bave been devoted to tbe 
elegancies of literalure, and wbose evenings bave not 
been estranged from tbe customary festivities of youth. 

Among the pièces inserted by Moore in tbe ** Anthologia 
Hibernica" for 1793-1794, is a translation from Ana« 
creon, a name with wbicb bis own promises to be inae- 
parebly associated. Mr. Moore is lately returned from 
a tour through the United States, after reliuquisbing ao 
appointment, to u'hicb be seems to bave been amicablj 
banisbed, in the Babama Islands !— 

Tell lier, that he wbose living thèmes 

Her eye indulgent wanders o'er, 
Could sometimes wake from idle dreams. 

And bolder fligbts of ftuicy soar : 

That Glory oft would claim tbe lay. 
And Friendsbip oft his numbers move ; 

But whisper tben, that«^< Sooth to say, 
His aweçtest «ong was given to Love !* 

I^ITTLE*» Poent. 
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SwsET Lady ! look not thus again ; 

Those little pouting smiles recall 
A maid rememberM now with pain, 

Who was my love, my life, my ail ! 

Oh ! while this heart delirious took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye, 

Thus would she pout, and lisp, and look. 
And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh ! 

Yes, I did love her — madly love — 
She was the sweetest best deçeiver I 

And oit she swore she'd never rove ; 
And I was déstin'd to believe her ! 

Then, Lady, do not wear the smile 
Of her whose smile could thus betray : 

Alas ! I think the lovely wile 
Again might steal my heart away. 

And when the spell, that stole my mind. 
On lips so pure as thine I see, 

I fear the heart which she resigu'd 
Will err again, and ûy to thee ! 



Sweet Seducer ! blandly smiling, 
Charming still, and still beguiling ! 
Oft I swore to love thee never, 
Yet I love thee more than ever ! 

Why that little wanton blushing, 
Glancing eye, and bosom flushing? 
Flushing warm, ànd wily giancingi 
Ali U lovely, ail entrancing 1 
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Tiira away those lipt of blùses— 
I am poison'd by thy kisses ! 
Yet again» ah I tum them to me : 
Buin's ftweetf when they undo me ! 

Oh ! be less, be less enchanting» 
Let some little grâce be wanting ; 
Let my eyes, when Vm expiring. 
Gaze awhile, without admiring ! 



Ir I swear by that eye, you'll allow, 

Its look is so shifting and new, 
That the oath I might take on it now« 

The very next glance would undo I 

Those babies that nestle so sly, 

Such différent arrows hâve got, 
That an oath on the glance of an eye 

Such as your's may be off in a shot I 

Should I swear by the dew on your lipy 
Though each moment the treasure renews. 

If my constancy wishes to trip, 
I may kiss off the oath when I choose ! 

Or a sigh may disperse from that flow'r 
The dew and the oath that are there ; 

And Fd make a new vow ev'ry hour, 
To lose them so sweetly in air ! 

But clear up the heav'n of your brow, 
Nor fancy my faith is a ieather ; ^ 

On my heari l wili pledge you my vom, 
And they both must be broken together l 
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THE 8HRINE. 



Mt fates had destinM me to rove 
A long, long pilgrimage of Love, 
And many an altar on my way 
Has lur'd my pious steps to stay ; 
For if the saint was young and fàïr, 
I turn'd and sung my vespers there. 
Thîs, from a youthful pilgrim's fire, 
Is what your pretty saints require ; 
To pasSy nor tell a single bead, 
AVith them would be prqfaae indeed ! 
But trust me, ail this young dévotion 
Was but to keep my zeal in motion. 
And, every humbler aUar past, 
I now hâve reach'd the shbinb at last ! 
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THOMAS DERMODY. 

1802. 

The fate of Dennody exhtbîts another melàncholy proof of 
the miseries to wbich men of poetical talent are tnevit- 
ably consigned, if, as not unfrequently haj^pens, they 
haye unfortunately to cootend with the disadvantages of 
obscurity, and the pi-essure of penury. — 

Deeper tbau gothic glooms o'er Britain hang, 
Wbere toiling Science wails her ravish'd meed; 

And, woanded deep with many a secret pang, 
The agonizing Mose is doom*d to bleed ! 

MAURICE. 

Thomas Dermody was boni at the village of Ennis, county 
of Clare, Ireland, in the year 1774. Impelled, by an ar- 
dour natural to genius, to émerge into notice, he qaitted 
the place of bis nativity, and, moneyless and friendless, 
endeavoured to find in JDublin the considération that he 
felt it impossible to acquire amoiig the villagers of Ennis. 
To the humanity of a Dublin-bookseller, by whom he 
was admitted into bis shop, Dermody owed the situation 
in wbich he first attracted the attention of persons of 
taste, and, eventually, tlie protection of the late Countess 
of Moira ; who generously placed him under the tuition 
of the Rey. Hugh Boyd, wbere bis literary proâciency 
appeared amply to compensate the beneyolence of pa- 
tronage. This réputation was ùnequiTocally established 
by the publication of a volume of Poems, before the 
completion of his fifteenth year. 

Hère terminâtes the bright career of poor Dermody ! Elated 
by prematurity of success, and unsuspicious of the vicis- 
situdes from wbich no situation is wholly exempted; he 
shortly after abandoned himself to a degree of thought- 
lessness and dissipation, that in succession alienated the 
regard of his principal friends, andtoo fiitally verified the 
pfëdictions of the envions and the splenetic. He closed 
a short and cheqnered existence, on the 15th of July 
180a, at a lodging on the borders of Sydenham Common, 
to which he had been removed, when past recovery, ibr 
the rénovation of bis health \ — 



THOMAS DÏBMODY. l4l 

Unhappy Bard ! tbe conflict pa«t, 

At length thy mortal pangs are o'er : 
But, O ! with that uotimely blast, 

Thy raptur'd Strains are heard no more. 

> 

Beftide the turf that wraps thy clay, 
Shall kindred Memory fbndty wake ; 

And, spite of ail that fbes can say, 
Shall love thee for the Muse's sake ! 

COURTIER*» EUgy on ridting the Jbmb 
qfDermody. 

However neglected during the last years of his life, it \s 
gratifsnog to reflect, that his dying moments nrére soothed 
by. the kindest attentions; and, that respect was not 
withhekl irom his earthly remains. He was handsomely 
bnried in the Church-yard of Lewisham, where a respect- 
able monument désignâtes the place of his interment. 
The world ought to know, that it is Sir James Bland 
Borgess who has ccmferred this dignîty on the death of 
Dermody. 



SwcET is tke woodbine's fragrant twine ; 
Sweet the ripe burthen of the vine ; 
The pea-bloom sweet, that scents the air ; 
The rose-bud sweet beyond compare ; 
Tbe perfume sweet of yonder grove ; 
Sweeter the lip of Her I love ! • 

Soft the rich meadow's velvet green, 
Where cowslîp-tuAs are early seen ; 
,Soft the young cygnet's snowy breast. 
Or down that lioés the linnet's oest ; 
Sofl the sniooth plumage of the dove ; 
Softer the breast of Her I love 1 

Bright is the star that opes the day ; 
Bright the mid-noon's refulgent ray ; 
Bright on yon hill the sunny beain ; 
Bright the blue mirror of the stream ; 



I4i THOMAS OEmODT. 

Brigh^ the ^y-twinUiiig fira abore ; 
the cyes of Hcr I loYe ! 



To match one gnce, with léàt pun, 
Throogh Naturels stores I search in yvb, 
AD that h bright» and soft, and sweet, 
Does in her fbnn, concenter'd, meet ; 
Then, Muse 1 bow neak thy pow'r mnst prove 
To paint the channs of Her I loYe ! 

Tis past ! the tnndess kthargy is o'er ! 

I fly firom DnhieaB, and her mole-^ey'd thiong ; 
To Fancy, and to Love, I wake once more. 

Once moce I wake to Raptorey and to Scmg ; 

Whence spring thèse transports of tumultuous bliss ? 

Thèse sweet sensatioiis whence, to Feeling true? — 
They breathe, ambroôal, finMn my Maby's kiss ; 

They stieam firom her soft eyes of humid Uue. 

Dear Maid l how oft, immeis'd in cheeriess woe. 
Close bave I dasp'd thy YÎsionary form ; 

How oft bas that ripe cbeek's puq»areal gk>w, 
With radiant bliûhes, streak'd the mental storm ? 

Though distant many a Umg, Umg, weary mile, 
'Mid my lone path that angel-shape I ▼iew'd ; 

Vîew*d, in the first foint Dawn, thy serions smile ; 
In Eve^s pale van> thy fleeting firame puisu'd. 

Uas Summer anght more tempting than thy breast^ 
When Nature revels, nnconfin'd, and firee } 

In Autumn's richcst cbarms art thou not drest } 
Winter, and tearfiil Spring, remain ibr me ! 

Yet, spite of Fortune, in cold Cautîon's spite, 
(To Caution^s minions, fortune I resîgn,) 

>Vhile envions stars withdniw tbetr curtain'd light» 
Puise of my thiobbing heart \ thou sbalt be mine 1 
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J FINLAY. 

1802, 

Aothor of a fine poem, in the stanza of Spenser» entitled 
" Wallace, or the Vale of Ellerslie ;» to which are added 
some miscellaneous efituions. Mr. Finlay bas in thia 
publication^ven considérable promiae of bis înture emi- 
nence* He is a native of Scotland. 



1 is not the rose upon the cheek, 
Nor eyes in languor soft that roU, 
That ûx the loveras timid glance^ 
Aod fire his wUder'd soûl. 

But His the eye that swims in tears, 

Diffusing soft a joy ail holy, 
So soothing to the heart of love» 

And yet so rodaaoMy ! 

The note that ÊUters on the tongue^ . 

Sweet as the dying voice of eve, 
That calms the throbbing breast of pain, 

Yet makes it love to grieve ! 

The hand ailematefiery warm 
And icy cold> the bursting sigh, 

The look that hopes, yet seems to fear. 
Pale cheek suid buming eye : 

Thèse, thèse the magie cîrde twine, 
The loveras thoaghts and fedings seiise ; 

Till séance t son ef earth he seems. 
But IWes ta 'what he see». 
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SwcET4)!ended with the smilâi of Hope, 

Lovc^9 first înfectkiR gk>w»y 
The soft delicious languor seems 

An camest of repose \ ^ 
But ah ! tbough bright theskytONday, 

The storm may lotur'r to-monow; : ^ • 
Love*3 pleasMig dadncBS'Iulifgi^to pMni* 

Then deepens into sorrow. 

And never think, ili-fated youth ! 

Thy passion to fbrget, 
Each freshning hue shall memory lend, 

Till life's last sun îs set ! 
Attempt not from thine anxious thoughts 

Her image to dissever^ 
The firm impression firmer grows 

By every fond endeavour ! 



Oh ! dear were the joys that are past ! 
Oh l dear were the joys that are past ! 
Inconstant thou art as the dew of the mom. 
Or a cloud of the night on the blast ! 

How dear was the breath of the eve, 
When hearing thy ibnd faithless sigh ! 
And the moon^beam how dear that betray'd 
The love that illumin'd thine eye ! 

Thou vow'dst in roy arms to be mine, 
Thou sweai'st by the moon's sacred light — 
But dark roll'd a cloud o'er the sky, 
It hid the pale queen of the night. 
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Tliou hast brokcn thy plightcd fàiih ; 
And broken a fond Lovei^s heart I 
— Yes ! in winter tfae moon's fleeting ray 
I would trust more than thee and thy art I 

I am wretched to think on the past — 
Ev'b hope now my peaoe cannot save : 
Thou hast giv'n to my rival thy hand» 
But me thou hast doom'd to my grave. 



▼01.. n. 
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CHARLOTTE DACRE. 

1803. 

Of Mrs. Dacre little is kuown, except that she was a 
contributor to the verse-depurtment of the " Morning 
Herald," onder the signature of Rosa Matilda. To the 
suggestkms of Dr. Wolcott, hawet&tj ia attribnied the 
publication of this lady's " Hours of Solitude." She cer- 
tainly bas displayed no inconsiderable degree of poetical 
genius, and some claim to the character of originality. 



' Oh ! lovely youth, why seem thy cheeks so pale ? 

Oh ! lovely youth, vhy are thine eyes so hollow ? 
Oh ! live — for, rather than thy loss bewail, 

To the cold grave thy lifeless corpse l'U fbllow !' 

So spake I to the idol of my love, 
While in my heart I felt a deadly sorrow ; 

As with slow steps he languidly did move» 
I thought with trembling doubt upon the morrow. 

The morrow came, and yet my lover liv'd î 
Against a tree, I saw his form reclining ; 

To Heaven, with such a look my heart as riv'd, 
He cast his eyes with pious sweetness shining. 

Ahf yes ! towards the.glorious sun he gaz'd 
With languid smile, that said adieu for ever ! 

And patiently, his wasted hands he rais'd. — 
Ah ! fatal mora — forget it shall I never. 
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In brighter beauty, too, that ir.orn he smil'd, 
. On his pale cheek the red-rose gaily blooming ; 
A momentary hope my heart beguil'd, 
Which fate to deeper agony was dooming ! 

Now sunk the joyous sun-beams in the west, 
(yer his thin form a transient brightness casting ; 

The lovejy wretch, that they so gaily drest, 
Scarce than that transient brightness seemM more 
lasting : 

But like theanemony, most frail and fair, 
With the lâst beam his fainting form expiring, 

His spotiess soûl escap'd the world of care. 
And seem'd methought upon that beam retiring. 

From that sad hour no peace can I e*er know. 
An early blight my fondest hopes destroying ; 

For though in Spring frail flowers again may blow. 
No second Spring is there for my enjoyiug i 



Truant ! you love me not — the reason thîs, 

You told me, that you lov'd a Maid before : 
And though perchance you many more may kiss, 

True lOve, once felt, can never be felt more ! 

Then ask not me to crédit what you swore ; 
Nor e'er believe that I can give you bliss : 

Go ! go to her vfho taught you how to love ; 
Repeat to her your vows, and not to me ! 

Forsooth, I think, who can inconstant prove 
To his first love — will ever faithless be. 

In gainîng way ward hearts no pride 1 see ; 

L 2 
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Nor ha?e I pride, in kindling in the breast 
That meteor-âame call'd Passion,; no, not L 

Tbe heart I aim at ; and of that pOSsest, 
Make it niy castle, and ail sots defy ! 
For that once fill'd, no longer roves the eye. 

Say, is't not Pmshn that for me yoa fed ?— ^ 
Might I bttt know, it wonld my mind relieve. 

Search tben your bosom, and the troth revea! : 
Say, oryou lov'd before, and me dec'eivê ;' 
Or oever lov'd tili now, and PU belleve l 
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P. L. COURTIER. 

1796—1803. 

The sobJMt of thi« memoir, born in London on the 29th 
of ïebraary 1776, is descended from the fiimily of Le 
CouteuTf a branch of whicb was long settled in the island 
of Ouemsey. . Hère was boru the father of the poet, 
who, on establishing.himself in the Metropolis, assumed 
the uame of Courtier ; to avoid, as he imagined, the in- 
convénient circumstance of being considered a fbreigner. 
Afler frequenting a day-school in that neighbourhood, 
Mr. C. was placed under the tuition of the Rev. Moiigan 
Jones, a leamed Baptist, who resided on the Upper-Mall 
at Hammersmith, where he kept, during many years, 
an extensive and respectable acaidemy. Contrary to his 
inclination, which, it is understood, would bave directed 
him to the pulpit, being compelled to embark in com- 
mercial pursuits, Mr. C. preferred, as connected with 
leaming, the occupation of bookselling, to which he very 
reluctantly devoted five years of his life ; but from which 
he escaped, at the sige of twenty-two, and enlisted him- 
self under the banners of literature. His works, chiefly 
poetical, bave been flatteringly received ; his principal 
poem, the " Pleasures of Solitude," haviug experienced 
the particular approbation of scTeral eminent judges of 
poetical talent. He is aiso reportedto he anthor of ano- 
nymous compositions in criticism, politics, and biogra- 
phy . He bas recently publisbed a new volume of Poems, 
which, though of a miscelloneous character, is generaliy 
amatory. 

Mr. Courtier married, a few years since, the lady distin- 
guished as Myrtilla, in several of fais early poetical 
effusions. 
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How sweet to me the iragrant mead. 
And waving trees, and blossom'd thonl ! 

But swecter far to me, indeed, 
If she the favour'd scène adora. 

Ah ! what avails it that I rove 

A blooming Paradise to fînd^ 
When thou, the Eve of this fair Grovc, 

Beloved Maid ! art left behind } 

Still at each hilly rise I torn^ 
And fondly strive thy home to see ; 

And sigh, if haply I discern 
That little spot — so dear to me ! 



CoMEy wîth those eyes of heâvcnly blue. 
And love's soft thrillings hère renew ; 
Come, with those lips of balmy sweet. 
And hère thy tenderest hopes repeat ! 
Oh corne ! upon whose downy cheek 
Blends with the rose the lily meek ; 
Haste to this bower^ thou maid divine ! 
And I vf'iW clasp perfection mine. 

My Love she moves through yonder trees 
Miid as the Spirit of the Breeze ! 
She cornes ! — but why, so nearly blest, 
This trembling tumult in my breast? 
Why from mine eyès the saddening tear, 
Queen of my soûl ! when thou art near? 
Ah ! why this struggle to cônceal 
What looks and silence must reveal } 
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O ! FOR that kîss, sq swcetiy given 1 

And souMmpassioai'd tear ! 
To me, where*er by rude fete driven» 

Thy memery sball be dear ! 

Let othors boast what love bestows. 

And shame tbe generous Fair ; 
This heart, where Love's true impulse glows^ 

Shall hold it's favours there. 



What anguish I felt no expression can tell, 
Sweet girl of niy Heart ! when I bade tbee farewell : 
I gaz*d on tbe scène — not a sound, not a breath, 
UndisturbM was thegloom and the silence of Death,— 
That scène where the mourner is destin'd to part 
With ail that to life can attach the sad heart ; 
Then the mild-beaming moon» from the heaven above 
Seem'd to wake in my soûl the kind impulse of love. 
And anger, and folly, and meanness, and pride, 
Those fiends of the bosom, benigniy to chide I 
Stilly still I remember, and cannot forget, 
The days when with pleasure unsullied we met ! 
Still deep in my raind those last accents remain — 
I hear them — " You neoer will see me again P* 
O never?— 4)y aU that Affection can prize, 
By the worship of love, by contrition's warm sighs, 
By the walk, by the parting too sweetly delay'd, 
By endeannents now past, and by trust unbetray'd, — 
If only by chance, not unguided, our feet 
Shall tread the same paths, and again.we shall meet l 
O never?— By earth when no longer deprest, 
Our freed spirits soar to the world of the Blest, 
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Ah then, whére the Happy no sgvrpvB betide, 
"Where chance and vrhere error can never divide^ 
We surely shall meet ; unemhitter'd to pcQver'r 
In that union of soqls^ the pure transports of k>ve ! 
Tis tkerCf Sister-spirit ! at last> thou wilt know 
The truth of the friendship I bare thee below : 
O <Aere— even thou shalt with confidence hail 
Affections no longer impassîon'd and frail ! 



Oft though my vnys you fix)wning chide> 
And tell me ail my faopes are over» 

And Yow you can no more confide» 
Again you meet y our playful rover ! 

Trust me, sweet Love ! I would npt stain 
Those blooming cheeks \dth mîsery's tear ; 

Trust me> sweet Love ! I woiild not psdn 
A heart to me so warmly dear. 



WmsN lai^id on my breast she Ëes« 
And scarçeiy breath^ relucta^tmghfl^ 
"While ô'er her cheeks electric spread 
The faîntful pale^ or deepenîng red. 
And, half unclos'd, her fond eyes seem 
Dim with some dear delîcious dream ; 
Then, when her murmur'd tones déclare, 
♦ I yield, — y et, oh î in pity spare !* 
Then, what the power whose sacred chain 
Passion shall strive to burst in vain ? 
Then, what exalts the soûl above 
£ach selfish sordid wish ?-*-'tis Love I 
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O! TELL me not those looks to shun ; 

That'I, at last, niay love no more ! 
Your smiîes, which hâve my peace undone, 

Can now alone my peace restore. 

Too tvell yo<j4cnow, that o'er my heart 
A settled power you fondly daim ; 

That still, as from a4ream, I start 
If any mention but your oame : 

Fix'd is my Soûl l the sad alarnxs 
Which otkers fçar» and otbers feel^. 

Await not yx)u^-— still to your arm^ 
I fly with unabating zeal ! 

Wheh death thèse wearied eyes shall cloiey 
(I think you will survive me long) 

And only then, of ail my woes. 
Remains the meîancholy song ; 

Not to the grave may Love descend ! 

If^ now and then, a silent tear 
My fsXe regret, my worth commend. 

Malice sbaU blush when you are near *. 
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PETER BAYLEY. 

1803. 

This gentlemao bas publtsbed a Tolnme of miscellaneous 
poetry. Uis taste seems to bave been determined by 
admiration for tbeg^nins of Wordswortfa, and bis diction 
to bave been fonned by tbe perasal of Southey and 
Çoleridge. He is an tntereating and élégant writer, 
whose prodoctions are wortby of being rescued fiom tbe 
undistinguished mass of modem poetry. 



Oh ! breatbe once more that air ; Oh ! jet bîd sound 
Once more that well-remeraber'd, much-4ov'd laj, 
First heard by me wben in life's golden May 
My happy hours danc'd on in laughing round ; 
There, where through verdant banks with poplar 
crown'dy 
Smooth Wever steah along bis silent way, 
Winding in niany a maze with sinuous play, 
Near whose cool wave^ as on the flowery ground 
Supine I lay, those sounds first charro'd my ear. 
Yet once more breathe that air belov^ so well ; 
For oh ! each note that sounds is a strong spell 
To call up sweet remembrance, to endear 
Some long-past day» and place before my soûl 
Her from whose lips the warbled lay first stoie ! 
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ON A LOCK OF HAÏR. 

Thou precîous Einglet ! ail tbat now is mine 
Of one so dearly lov'd ! that oft bas bless'd 
Witb soft and soothing tbougbts my anxious breast ! 

Once more I ope witb tremblîng bands the sbrine 

In wbicb fond care batb guarded tbee. Still sbine 
Tby dark brown tints. Time bas not dispossess'd 
Tbe soft bairs of tbeir gloss. — Ob, oft caress'd ! 

Ob, dear mémorial of tbat Forni divine ! 

Tbou» 'midst tbe pangs of absence, can'st impart 
Soft-wbispering bopes, lull witb a flattering dreara 

Tbe wild émotions of my tbrobbing beart. 
And caim away eacb passion's rude extrême ; 

And, led by tbee, my rapt tbougbts fondly stray 

Witb ber from wbom I wander iar away. 
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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

1803, . : 

Robert Bloomfield was born December 3, 1766, at the vil- 
lage of Honnîngton, aboat eight miles from Bury Saint 
£dmunds. His father waâ a tailor ; and to his mother, a 
schcx>lmistres8, he owdd hîê introduction to the knowledge 
of reading. No distance ever impaired his émotions of 

, filial i^atitiide toivarda this exceUeot parent» for «vàoye 
comfort he constantly evinced the paost affectionate soli- 
citade, aod wbose death lately inflicted on him the moff 
poignant grief. At the âge of eleven, Robert was placed 
with a farmer, his kinsman; but, being of a weaklj 
finme, in the year 1781 he was remored to London, to 
learn the business of shoemaking. . Hère, the penisal of 

' ffévnptiptn, Magazines, and ReViewd, with a Week-dajf 
night*s atteodance on the DebatesatCoachmaker's-IIaU, 
and a S«nd*y^ight?s hearing of 01d*Jewry Faweett, «en- 
larged and improyed the natural capecrties of his minL 
Circumslances conapelling him to retire to the oooatry, 
the scènes of his early life awakened his latent passion 
; fov poetry, «nd on bis retum to London he commeaced 
. tbjB poem of the ** Farmer's Boy." Notwithstandiog the 
disadvaivtages with which BJoomfield had to contend, 
amidst the bustle of manual employment, why miist it 
bé accôuntéd miraculous, that he should, in such a situa- 
tion,., haye accomplished a favoprite Ûterary objets? 
Those acquaiuted with the pleasuré of retracing >past 
scènes and occurrences, and the conséquent power pf 
descrlbing and enforcing their sensations, will scarcely 
express any astonishment at such an opération of genius; 
their admiration, however unfeigned, cannot rise to an 
amazement not Very remote from ignorant încreduliiy. 

f Mêcbanical oceupation, if it does not necessarîty rivet 
reflection, is favourahle to that enthusiastic warmth of 
miod most -conducive to poeticat compositions. 80- exêr- 
cis^d» a pget might easily conqioae evea^a kmg pûem ; 
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aûdy wîth nothiog seriously to divert his attention, as 
easily révise and retain it in his memory. They arho 
are gratified only by the marvellous may refl#ct, if they 
please, that Genius is itself a miracle. 
In 1790 Bloomfield, his brother having chosen a wife from 
the same place, married Mary Anne Church^ of WooV* 
wich in Kent. He bas a numerous progeny. 



Yoty ask me^ dear Nancy, what makes irte présume 
That you cherish a secret affection for me ? 

When we see the âowers bud, don't vie look for the 
bloom? . 
Then, Sweetestl attend, ^hile I answer to.thee; 

When we Young Men with pastime» the .Twiiight 

. . .beguile 

I watcli youf piump cheek till it dimple» with joy : 
And observe, that wbatev«r occasions the smile, 

■ Yoo gÎTe me a glance ; but provokîngty coy. 

Last inonth,when wiid strawberries, pluckt in Ûte gfove, 
^Like beads on the tall seeded grass ybn had struhg, 

Yon gave me the choicest ; I hop'd 'twas for Lové ; 
Ând I told yoù my hopes while the Nîghtingalesuhg. 

Remember the Vîper ; — ^twas cïosè at your feet, 
How you started, and threw yourself îoto my arms ; 

Kot a Strawherry there was so ripe nor so sweet 
As the lips which I kîss'd, to subdue your aianas. 

As ,1 puird down the çlusters of Nuts for n^y Jfair, 
\Vhat a blow I receiv'd from a stfoiig;>bending 

bougb; 
Tiiough Lucy and otfaer gay kunes were tbere^ . • 
Not on&of tbem show'd such compwskia us yOu. 
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And was ît compassion ? — hj Heaven 'twas more ! 

A tell-tale betrays you ; — ^that blush on your cheek. 
Tben come, dearest Maîd, ail your trifling gîve o'er, 

And whisper what Candeur will teach you to speak. 

Can you stain my fair Honour with one broken vow } 
Can you say tbat l've ever occasion'd a pain ? 

On Tnith's honest base let your tenderness grow ; 
I swear to be faithful^ again and agaîn. 
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JAMES MERCER. 

1804. 

James Mercer, Esq. was brother-in-law to Lord Glen- 
bervie, by marriage with Emma, sister of that noble- 
mail, who died in 1802. His Lordship appears as tlie 
Editer of Mr. Mercer's volame ; a charaeter in which 
he bas not over-estimated the talents of his relation, 
whose poems possess very considérable merit. 



THE PASTIME. 



Beneath thy banners, Queen of Love, 
Behold thy hoary vétéran move 

Unwilling to retire ; 
His wrinkles with thy myrtles hide> 
Nor let thy youthful bands déride 

His inefiectual fire. 

With nerves unbrac'd and limbs decay'd, 
Which no warm antidote can aid. 

No magie can restore ; 
Stili thy fond suppliant I incline. 
And kiss with fervent lips the Shrine 

Whose treasures 1 adore. 

What though no more with towering fiâmes^ 
Ând youthful warmth, I urge the dames 

Who grâce thy blooming train ? — 
Still some faint embers upwards move, 
That fire with visionary love 

The régions of the brain. 

Nor ye» the serious and the wise, 
Demurely blâme me wliile I prise 
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The service of the Fair ; 
For who can deem mj labour vaiii. 
If with complacent smiles they deign 

To crown my tender care ? 

There rests my unambitious aim-^ 
Ail frantic hopes, ail further claim^ 

For ever I abjure ; 
The* ungeoerous Dotard I detest, 
Who strives to wound the gentle breast, 

Without the balm to cure. 

With Délia as I pass the day. 
Soft inoffensive things I say 

That soothe her vacant heart ; 
I touch the strings to Love assign'd. 
And gently form her opening mind 

To play the Woman's part : 

How Iqve conducts bis subtle snare* 

And forms the' approach that vins the Uàf, 

My practis'd lips explain ; 
And ail the finer arts unfold, 
By which her sex repels the bold 

Or fires the tinoorous swain. 

Meanwhile, vrith fond olficious care, 
I smooth her robe» compose her hair, 

By wanton winds carest ; 
And, stiU assiduous in my trust, 
Vnth trembling hand I oft adjust 

The nosegay in her hreast ! 

As thus my charming task I ply, 
I scom the world's invidious eye. 

And boast my careless ease ; 
Nor smaU the boast, in life's decay, 
That thus trith Fanc/s youthiîil play 

i can be pleas'd and please. 



EDITARD COXE. 



Edward Coxe, Esq. of Hampstead Heatb, Middleaex, îi 
brother ta the Rev. Mr, Coie, a fentlemaii with wbow 
titerarj peribtmancwthe piAbc cuiiMt beniiBCquinted. 



Let us, niy Dclu, while we Uvç. , 
CiovrD'd with each blisa that love cao give, 
The rumoui* ef ttrt grave despise; 
For lifé, alas ! too svriftly Bîei ; 
And ail ita caret can <m\j tend 
Td makeuB soonerreach its endi' 

Dear ta each othei» lel's be gay, ^ 
And sport the frolic hours anay :' 
Old âge at last w!ll fade thy charhiï, ' 
■Which now îfispire lo loïe's alarma ; "' 
And from thy cheek the roses frîeht 
That now attract my ravlah'd sJght. , 

I toa, thotigh DOW in youtbfiil prime; 

Murt fcel the* elftcts of envious tiinc : 
Grey hain ànd wrinkles then will meét,' 
My trembling pukc will fainter beat. 
In broken soumis n:y voice will djcj 
And dimneas close my languïd ej'e. ; 

Ab, then t a^M Uw social mdk, > 
The soft embrace, the tender talk ; 
My tuneful pipe will then be mute, 
Nor sport, nor dance, nor song can suit, 
When love's bright warmOi a^d genjal fire, 
Repres^d bj froien âge, expiiï" ''.^ J\^ 
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Then let us seize the présent hour, 
While beauty reigns in ail ks pow'r ; 
And l, still warm in ardent youth^ 
fireathe in this kiss in^ |>Ughted tnith : 
Let us the precious time improve 
In aQ the various sweets of love. 

Then as my arms I fondly twine 
Around that heavenly neck of thine^ 
l'il clasp thee to my faîthful breast, 
With Hymen's chaste eodearments blest ; 
Bîd eTery other wish adieu ; 
And only \m for love and you I 



SONNET ON THE SPRINO. 

How hâve I loVd to woo thee, gentle Spring ! 
At early dawn to mark each opening flower, 
Thy bcauteous offspring l deck my smiling bower; 

And hear thy birds their earliest love-notes sîng. 

Thou art retum'd ; but with thee, soothing resC» 
That sunshine of the soûl, retums no more I 
My halcyon days of calm content are o'er. 

And wound me with the thought, I cnce was blest 

Thou art the same^-earth's lap as soft a green ; 

Fragrance, and strains as sweet, my bow'r supplies; 
But I am chang'd, amid the' umJter'd scène. 

And view Heaven's fàirest ^fts with streaming ey es: 

The charm, that once to love and rapture led, 
With Deua flourish'd, and with Délia fled. 



ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 



A SIGH. 

n01| VrtW'*9 COLLSCnOK. 

Ge^ti^ air, ibou j^reath of {iover? l 

YapQur ftom a secret Are 
Whîch by thee itself discovers. 

Ere y«t darlng to aspire : 

Softest nottea of whispeifd apguisbt 

Harmony'» reâned part, 
Striking» wbîle ihou seem'st to languîshj 

Full upon the listener's heart ; 

Safest messenger of pa9sioQ> 
St^alîng tbrough a crowd of spies 

Who constraln t,he outward fashioq^ 
Close the Ups» and watch the eyes ; 

Shapelesi Sigh ! we tie'er can show thet, 
Fram'd but to assaiilt the ear : 

Yet, ère to thôr cost they kiiow tbee, 
£¥ery nymph may read the&p**Hem» 



TO A Jj^ALOUS MISTRI^Sa, 

flOM THS aAMB. 

No more, severely kindy affect 
To put that lovely anger on ; 

Sweet Tyrant ! if thou canst suspect 
Thy tm^fs eyes, yet trust thy owb. 
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Aw'd by stern Honour's watchful spies, 
Dull formai rules Vm îordd to* obey ; 

like duDgeoQ-slaves^ my haaty eyes 
Just snatch a glimpse of cheerful day. 

Absent, the desart walks I view ; 

Hère went Ëliza, there she came : 
With tears my lonely couch bedew, 

Andy dreaming, sigh Ëliza's name. 

*' Where is his soûl," the women cry, 
" The stupid lump ! the lifeless earth !'' 

" Where," say the men, *' his brisk reply, 
His crimson glass, and noisy mirth !'* 

Hast thou not mark'd my buming kiss, 
.My lawless puise, my boundîng heart ? 

How oft when, wild for farther bliss. 
Ail trembling from thy arms I start ? 

Ah, spotless Fair ! too well I find 

My passions strong, my reason frail : 
Ah ! can Fstain that angel mind ; 
Afld, Virtue lost, let Love pretail ? 

No ! down in shades below we*!! rove, 

A glorious misérable pair, 
Gaz'd at through ail the myrtle grove 

For buraing love and chaste despair ! 

Say, if thou lov'st, did ever youth, 
That wish'd like me, like me endure } , 

Dost thou not blâme this swainish truth. 
And wish my flame were not se pure ? 

In pity hâte me, tempting Pair ! 

An happy exile let me ây $ 
What feverish wretch his thirst can bear, 

Thaf sees the cooling stream so aigh I 



Oh't I shallill my vows unsay^ 
If once I gaze-*— my blood will glow ; 

This virtuoiiis fix>3lt vr'ûï melt away. 
And Love^ wild tonnent oveiâow* 



THE QUESTION. 

FROM THE FLOWER-FIECB. 

Adam from Paradise exil'd» 

His heart with anguish torn, 
Rov'd sorrowing o*er the dreary wild, 

Abandon'd and forlom. 

So I, excluded from my Dear, 

To woods despaîring go ; 
Like iiisj, my punishment sevexe ; 

Nor less my weight of woe. 

This renders my affliction more^ 
Though less perhaps my sin. 

An Ange! drove him from the door. 
An Angel tempts me In ! 

Our crimes, since thus our sufTeripgs suit, 

More parallel sbould lie : 
He tasted the Forbidden Fruits 

Alas ! — why should not I ? 



ON A KISS. 

nOM TUB POETICAL MACAZIKE. 

Philosophebs prétend to tell, 

How^ like a hermit In his cell, 

The soûl withinHhe braio does dwell: 
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Bat I, who and ndt half so wjse, 
Think i hâve seen*t in Chloc^s cycs ; 
DowB to her lips, ftxnn tbCMcc, !t sfe^. 
And there I khs'd lier Tery sonl ! 



ODB. 

HT A LADTy ON ^NMmvIVG 80IIB WHITB HAUtS 
UPON THE HBAD OF HBR HUSBAND. 

Thou to whose power reluctantly we bend. 
Foc to life's fàiry drearas, releutless Time, 

Alike the dread of lover and of firlend, 
Why stamp thy seal on manTiood's rosy prime ? 

Aiready twining 'mid my Thyisi»* hair, 

The snowy wreaths of Age, the monameots of care. 

Thioagh ail her forms, though Nature own tliy sway, 
That boasted sway thoul't hère exert in vain ; 

To the last beam of life's declinhig day, 
Thyrsis shall vicw, unmov'd, thy potent reign. 

Secure to pteMe, whilst goodne8siâio>»rs to chann, 

Fancy and taste ddight, or sente dnd ^nith Inform. 

Tyrant \ when from that Up of crimson glow, 
Swept by thy chitting wiog, the rote shali fly ; 

When thy rude scythe indents his polkh'd biow^ 
And quench'd is all^he luâlve of hi9 eye ; 

When ruthless âge disperses every grâce, 

Each smile that beams from that enchantîng face— 

Then through her stores' shall active Memory rovc, 
Teaching each various charra to bloom anew. 

And still the raptur'd eye of faithful Love 
Shall bend on Thyrsis ils deligbted view ; 

Still shall he triumph wîth resistless pow^r, 

Still rule the conqtret^d hearttd Hfe'a remidtESt'hoiir! 
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A9DRB8SBD TO ▲ LADY XMOWN WSUm INFAKCY. 

FROM TBB AVNVAL ANTHOLOGY. 

In times so long past (though I stîll am but young) 

That I scarcely theîr transports can trace, 
Enraptur'd I caught the soft lisp of thy tongue. 
And totter*d — for tlien Ibut totter*d along, 
To clasp thee in childlsh embrace. 

As we grew up together, each day I beheld, 

With feelings unkindled before, 
Thy yesterda/s beauties by new ones excell'd ; 
Nor, boy as I was» ftom those beauties withhdd 

My heart : — Could I offer thee more } 

Even now« when the fever of youth îs gone by. 
And I glow with more temperate fire, 

Delighted I dwell on thy soul-beaming eye ; 

And, heaving perhaps still too ardent a sigh, 
Survey thee with chasten'd désire. 

Oh l corne then and give me, dear Maiden, thy charms» 

For life is, alas l on the wing : 
Our summer, ère long, will be fled ; in thèse arms 
Let me shield thee, my Fair-One, from winter'salarms : 

Oh ! listen to fove while ^tis spring. 



DIRECTIONS TO THE PORTER. 

FROM THE METRICAL MISCELLAMT. 

Thou faithful guardian of thèse peaceful walls» 
Whose 2ealou8 cape protects thy master's gate^ 

If any stranger at this mansion calls» 
m tell thee.wibo ahaU enter, wbo sball vaitf . 



If Fortmie, Ifndlbld goddesB, chance to knock. 
Or prood Ambition Ime me to her anns, 

ShnC, shot tbe door, good John ! quick torn the kxk ; 
And shidd thy master fiom their srren channs. 

If sobcr Wladom hilher ddgDS to loam» 
Nor ki her in, nor send her qnite away ; 

Tdl her, at présent I am not at home» 
Bot hope shèli call again another day ? 

If at my door a beanteons Boy be seen, 
Hîs little feet hare oft my threshold trod, 

Yoa know the ofispring of the Cypiian queen, 
His air — ^without his bow— bespeaks the god : 

Hb gentle smiles admittance erer win ; 

Though oft deceÎT'd, I prise the fond dduder ! 
Mom, noon, and night, be sare you let him in. 

For LoTe, dear Love, is never an Intnider. 



TO HIM WHO SAYS HE LOVES. 

You tell me, that you truly love ; 

Ah ! know you well what love does mean } 
Does nâther ivhim nor ^cy move 

The rapture of your transient dream r 

Tell me, when absent, do you think 
Cer ev'ry look, o'er ev'ry sigh ? 

Do you in mdancholy sînk. 
And doubt, and fear, you know not why ? 

Do you, when near her, die to say 
How much you love ; you cannot tell î 

Does a look meit your soûl away ? 
A toudi, your nerves with transport swell } 
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Could you for her, famé, wealth despLse, \ 

In poverty and toil feel blest ; 
Drink sweet delusion from ber eyes. 

And smile at ruin on her breast ? 

The charms of evcry other Fair, 
With coldness could you learn to view } 

Fondly, unchang'd, to her repair, 
Wltb transports ever young and newl 

And tell me, at her loss or hâte, 
Would death your only refuge prove ? 

Ah ! if in aught you hesitate, 
Coward ! you dare not say you lore. 



AMORETTA 



BT THE EDITOR. 



Blett in my choic«, wtat bloomlng Beaaties rise 
How coart my nnmbcn with insplring cyes t 

PAITISOX. 
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Trust me, they are no idie hours 

That Love détermines dear ! 
Ah, when Misfortune rudely lours, 

How kind is Woman's tear ! 

And what, when Pleasure wildly charma, 

O ! what is half so sweet. 
As, dasp*d in Woroan's faithful arais, 

Her thrilling kiss to meet ? 



My love for her ail love transcends ! 
I love her kindred, love her frîends J 
And when I lift my soûl above, 
M y heart for her is full of love ! " 

The place, wherever she réside, 
Forms, once her résidence, my pride ? 
If she but approbation glance, 
Her look can any thing enhance ; 
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If she an absent one défend, 
That instant I become the Mend. 
I could not be to her severe ; 
Her very faultSj to me^ are dear ! 



I woNDER if her heart be still 
The same that once I fondly met ! 
Will she her plighted fitith forget } 

Or she niy dearest hoped fulfill ? 

I fear to pen the wîsh'd request, 
To ask if ail within be so i 
1 almost dread the tnith to know ; 

$b changeful seem» the human breast ! 



I SEE that purchas'd tmiles can grâce 
The monied Driveller's cold embrace ; 
I see it with averted eye. 
And o'er the wretched victim sigh ! 

I mouniy that Impotence should press 
The youthful coucb of LoveUness, 
While gênerons Manhood's flame divine 
Ascends in vain at Beauty's shrine ! 
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How say you^ to my kindling cheek 
When the heart's vital current started, 
* I never yet my lare imparted f— 

Hâve only words (he power to speak } 

When in your Kps such Ufe I found, 
A hive to me ail sweets excelling, 
Unsated on their treasures dwelling, 

Had lips no language but of soond \ 



SiNCE seal'd are Emma's watchful eyeèg 
Now, Dearest ! turn again to me ; 

Now shall no curions friend surprise 
The kisses I reserv'd for thee ! 

Emmal idéal transport hold 

Thy charmed thoughts in deep employ ; 
Whilst we each other safe enfold. 

And sweetly thrill with real joy* 

And, Emma, if such vigils thou 
Appointed art with us to keep, . 

Feign not to see ; or else, as now, 
That wé may wake— in kindness sleep ! 



17^ 



CoBiFiDE, bdoved Maîd ! 

To him thou long hast tried, 
Uninjur'd, unbetray'dy 

Tohim* at kngth oonfide 
Thy hore, thj li/e, sweetMaidl 

Thy heart already mine, 
Thy wishes and thy tears ! 

What hast thou to resîgn ? 
Peaoe to thy trembling fears ; 

I yet am fondly thine. 

Think, who like me shall fèel ; 

Nor ever love thee less ? 
GoD only knows the zeal 

With whlch, in each caiess, 
Thîs fiatal truth I seal ! 



Wht doubt my truth ? Be you the same 
That now so warmly I admire ; 

I <^nnot feel a waverîng flamej 
"Whilst you, unchang'd, my heart inspire. 
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Hush'd every fear, in love repose ; 

Still to my vows be not unjiist 1 
Suspicion breeds her iancied woes : 

They suffer most, who most misfrust* 



Feign no more, though feîgn'd, to flout me; 

Kindness best by truth is bred : 
! ifnow y ou meanly doubt me. 

Ail the heaven of bliss is âed ! 

Lovely are the hopes thai blind me ; 

Beaut/s smiles, and Virtue's charms ! 
Gentle are the ties that bind me 

Firmly to thy spotless arms. 

Life in me is dead without thee ! 

Nights nor days I call my own ; 
Nightly wîngs my Soûl about thee, 

Daily breathes for thee alone. 



Ah, me ! — And need I to be told, 
That she to ail my vows is cold ? 
Still, that she turns the deafen'd esur 
To every sigh ; that not a tear 
I shed, could yet one transient smart 
To her relentless soûl impart. 
I lov'd— >be her's the bitter lot !— - 
«.I lov'd the beart that lov'd me not l 
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Loyal to Love, nor yet a slave, 
The yoke I spurn if once it fetter ; 

Others inay joy in chains to rave. 
But none — Ah, none ! shall love thee better. 

Let otkert then, thy snitles beholding, 
Stiil sigh to find thoae smiles decoy ; 

Let others then, thy cbanns enfolding, 
Still revel in deceitfui joy. 

With me, each dear ddusion ends ! 

Me ever fated to discover, 
Friendly myself, small faith in friends ; 

In woman less to ûx the lover. 



The heart to which I fondly clung, 

Exults in me no more ; 
Chang'd is the softness of that tongue, 

Whose language charm'd beibre ; 
Sighs still are breath'd, but not for me ; 
And frownsy where once were smiles, I see. 

O beauteous smile ! O blissful sigh ! 

O heart I did adore ! 
To vrhat kind refuge âhall I fly, 

Since ye wiU soothe no more ? 
Ah ! who Hke Her shall now deceive 
A mind still destîn'd to believe ? 
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FoRGiVE me, if I do not trust 
Those eyes of tender blue ! 

For she was to my hopes uiijust, 
Who look'd 9S sweetly true, 

l^oi'give, if caution now deoies' 
The hearf s responsiye &weli ! 

For iioUow were her deepe^t sigii^, 
Whom I believ'd so wdl. 



When on thy lips I dwell no more, 
Those charms when I no longer sec, 

Since the few faults I had before, 
Dearest ! were ail through love of thec, . 
Kindly remember me l 

When faîlings can no more offend ; 

When Time shall bear the dread decree. 
And ail of hupaan liope shall end — 

End the fond wish that beats for thee : 

Dearest !— remember me ! 
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Yes, I will try to love no more ; 

Of every chânn my mind divest^ 
Forget tbe name I must adore, 

'And lull to apathy my breast ! 

Though once I could thy fondness claini, 
ru look no anguish in thy face ; 

Nor, if I clasp thy trembllng frame, 
Exceed a brother's cold embrace. 

Now, when the moouUght path we tread» 
While only love the groves resound^ 

Calm as the silence of the dead-— 
Not on my tongue shall love be fbund : 

Heavenwatd Fil gaze ; and think that there, 
Life's feverish stage of being past, 

I yet shall meet thee, sainted Fair ! 
And fold thee to my soûl at last. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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